Personal Art Library . 


APPROVED BY OVER 2,000 ART SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Here’s How To Get Your Free 
Copy of This Famous, 
Step-By-Step Book: 


1. Forward the order for two 2-year sub- 
scriptions to Design Magazine (at the 
lower rate of $7.00 each). You may 
extend your own subscription for two 
years as one of these! 

2. Request that the free copy be sent to 
you or any other address desired. 


3. Only orders accompanied by the two oe 
proper checks (for $7.00 each) can be > 
can be honored. On receipt of your 
order each subscription will be en- 
tered for two year period (18 issues) 
and free copy of “Design Technics” 
will be mailed to you. Offer good in 
U.S.A. only! 


Remember—Order 2 
Two Year Subscriptions, and 
DESIGN TECHNICS Is Yours 

AT NO CHARGE! 


here, in one book, are the procedures and secrets behind: 


For Your Schoolroom or Your 


Regular Price 


$9 .00 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING .. . CONTOUR DRAWING... LITHO CRAYON ... MONTACE ... PHOTOGRAMS ... TORN PAPER... CHARCOAL... 
FINGER-PAINTING . . . LEATHERCRAFT ... PASTEL ... TEMPERA COLOR ... SPATTER... LITHOGRAPHY . . . COCUILLE BOARD .. . SCRATCH 
BOARD ... COLLAGE ... CUT PAPER... SILK SCREEN ... AIR BRUSH ... AQUATINTS... SAND PAPER MONOTYPES ... STENCIL. . . LINOLEUM 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
337 SOUTH HIGH ST. Dept. D COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


BLOCK ... WOODBLOCK . . . THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING... PENCILPAINTING . . . COUNTER CHANCE ... BATIK... 


and many others 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER GOOD THRU MARCH Ist ONLY. 
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RARE 
AND 
OUT OF 
PRINT 


FIRST COME 
FIRST SERVED! 


“KERAMIC STUDIO” 


We have located a limited number of copies of 
KERAMIC STUDIO, a classic among ceramic and 
china painting magazines. These factual, de-luxe 
sized publications are among the most sought after 
collectors items. Many are thirty years old, but the 
contents are timeless. All are in good condition, 
though the older issues are time-dusted. (NOTE: 
No specific issues can be searched for, but all are 
equal in content.) Some twenty different issues are 
on hand. 


PRICES 
$1.00 PER SINGLE COPY $.75 PER COPY 
. OR (If 8 or more 
While Available See 
DESIGN MAGAZINE BOOK DEPT. 
337 S. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


DECORA-COLORS 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Popular with Fabric Decorators, Craftsmen, Hobbyists, and 
Artists. prepared for painting on light-colored na- 


tural fabrics such as silk, cotton, linen, and wool. Ready to 
use. Made in a range of 20 Transparent Colors, Black and 
White. in 1 oz., 8 oz., 16 oz., 32 oz., and gallon containers. 


DECORA FABRIC PAINTING SET (Illustrated) 
Contains 7-1] oz. bot. Decora-Color assorted colors, |-1! oz. 
bot. Decora Solvent and 1 Camel Hair brush, in hinged-lid 
cardboard box, with instructions. 


OTHER USES: Decora-Colors may be used also on wood, 
glass, china, leather, celluloid, lamp shades, pottery, parch- 
ment, and transparencies. Also an ideal waterproof airbrush 
color. 


WRITE FOR HOBBYCRAFT CIRCULAR No. 603 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


I! 


The casein that is 


even to those who 
thought they knew 


They dry quickly on any absorbent painting sur- 
face . . . yet remain perfectly water-soluble 
on the palette for days, because of 
Grumbacher’s exclusive formula of casein 


NEW 


casein 


29 Colors and White 


Send for Informative Booklet to 


460 W. 34th St. New York 1, N. Y. Dept. D 


Artists and illustrators use them as an 
aquarelle, as a tempera, or for oil 
painting effects. 


AT BETTER 


ARTISTS MATERIAL 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Makes you Want tle Paint! 


A NEW EXPERIENCE is yours—with these rich permanent, intermixable 
GRUMBACHER GENUINE CASEIN COLORS 
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ABOUT THE COVER 


Currently to be seen at the Grand Central Art Galleries in 
New York is the work of cover artist, David Lax. “Beach Party” 
is one of a powerful series of paintings depicting the horrors of 
war, as they impressed Lax during his overseas career. DE- 
SIGN’s art critic, Florence Lewison reviews the show in this 


‘| month’s column (page 26). Lax has had a varied background, 
: originating with farm life in the Catskills, and carrying him 
| through life in Harlem, a job carving glass for commercial 


ri architecture, work in Pennsylvania’s coal mines, at a fishing 
| village, and then a memorable career in the army, during which 
he appeared as cover artist for “Yank.” Only now is his intense 
devotion to the fine arts beginning to pay off in a manner in- 
dicative of his unusual talent. @ 


School of Design for Women 

105th Year. Textile design, commercial il- 

lustration, advertising art, art education, 
IN STi T U TE fashion design, fashion illustration, painting, 


interior decoration. Crafts. Diploma and de- 
gree courses. Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. Catalog. 


1402 Master St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


_ fine and commercial art. 
Day and evening classes. 
Affiliated with the Columbus 


llery of Fine Arts, 44 N. 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


THE FIRST commercial artist in America was said to be Mat- 
thew Pratt, who painted sign-boards in Philadelphia in 1768. He 
studied under Benjamin West and later distinguished himself as 
an artist of ability. . . . The first American cartoon was “Join or 
Die”, designed and published by Benjamin Franklin in his news- 
paper, Pennsylvania Gazette, on May 9, 1754... . The first pencil 
factory in this country was started in 1858 by Eberhard Faber in 
New York City, and in the same year Richard Estabrook produced 
pen points in Camden, N.J. 


MANY FAMOUS WRITERS illustrated their own books, among 
them, Rudyard Kipling, who drew the fascinating pictures in the 
first edition of his “Just So Stories’. Another was Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who illustrated his book ‘tA Mountain Town in France”, 
published in 1896. There was Robert W. Chambers, who made 
over 100 illustrations for a play on George Washington by Ethan 
Allen, a descendant of the great Revolutionary patriot and Mark 
Twain, who illustrated his “My Autobiography” and “First Ro- 
mance”, as well as his “Siege of Paris’’, all published in the Galaxy 
Magazine in the early 70’s. George Santayana, the philosopher, 
designed his own first book, “Sonnets” in 1894. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON, at the age of thirteen, made his 
first appearance in a book. It was not as a writer, but rather as an 
illustrator. He designed the cover of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
“The Boss Girl” (1886). James McNeil Whistler illustrated the 
cover of a sheet of popular music, while a cadet at West Point... 
Theophile Gautier, noted French writer and playwright, illustrated 
many of his hallucinations, while a drug addict, and Jean Coc- 
teau, published drawings which he made to illustrate poetry he 
wrote, while under the influence of opium. . . . Hezekiah Augur, 
(1791-1858) an American Sculptor whose work is in Yale Col- , 
lege, invented a machine for carving. . . . Alexander Anderson, an 
early American wood engraver, illustrated the first edition of Web- 
ster’s “Spelling Book.” 


GEORGE GREY BARNARD went into “the red” for $50,000 
in his completion of a group of 39 statues for the capitol of 
Pennsylvania at Harrisburg. Barnard did not correctly estimate his 
time or labor for the great eleven foot high figures of marble. . . 
The first book jacket was used on “The Hunting of the Snark’, 
published by MacMillan in London, 1876, although the use of dust 
wrappers are earlier recorded. . . . The first American art publica- 
tion, showing and describing the work of. native artists, appeared 
in 1844. An art critic was on the editorial staff. . . . Bret Harte 
wrote an advertising jingle for a Sapolio Soap Advertisement in 


1877. ® 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the old 
address should be given. Notice should be sent one month before the 
change. We cannot be responsible for magazines lost because 0 
changes of which we have received no notice. 


Do not depend on your Post Office. Notify Us. 


Magazines are not forwarded to new address by Post Offices. 
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THE, ART COLLECTOR 


by FLORENCE LEWISON 
A> art specialist, HUDSON D. WALKER occupies a 


unique niche among the art collectors I have been in- 
terviewing. 
Though, curiously enough, he never actually studied art, 
Hudson Walker has been a gallery director, curator, writer 
and consultant. 


In the 1930’s he began seriously collecting works of art, 
and about this time he purchased the entire estate of Alfred 
Maurer, including all of this artist’s painting. Far-sighted 
enough to sense the quality of this somewhat neglected 
American painter, his judgement has been proven sound 
with the passing of time. 

Walker’s home on Long Island is bursting with paintings 
from cellar to attic. “It’s a very scattered collection,” he 
apologizes. “All my prints and drawings are on loan to 
the University of Minneapolis, many others have been on 
a traveling exhibition for two years.”’ 


The Walker collection includes over 100 Marsden Hart- 
leys, the several hundred Maurers mentioned above, Cour- 
bet, Guy Pene Du Bois, Karl Zerbe, Max Weber, Kunyoshi, 
Beckmann, Hirsch, Avery, Durer, Elshemius, and Orozco, 
to mention a relative handful. 


Walker attends art auctions, from which he returns with 
some obscure, darkened canvas, which, upon cleaning and 
restoring, reveals qualities not obvious to the untrained eye. 
He showed me two such examples of ‘auction finds’ which 
certainly merit the risk of their prices. 


Walker is no bargain hunter, however. ‘I believe in fair 
prices, including the dealer’s share. I won’t bargain for 
a painting if I really want it, so long as the price is rea- 
sonable. Some artists, and dealers too, place ridiculous 
figures on a painting or sculpture that is entirely out of 
keeping with accepted standards. Such a practice defeats 
their immediate purpose and discourages prospective buyers.” 

Walker’s interest in art collecting is augmented by his 
talented wife, Ione Walker, who is a painter in her own 
right. One of her colorful, well-designed oils shares com- 
pany on their living room walls with Maurer, Hartley, 
Hirsch and others. 

In his post as Chairman of ARTIST’S EQUITY, Hud- 
son Walker is particularly aware of and concerned with 
the problems of recognition for the artist. He believes that 
poor merchandising methods are largely responsible for the 
limited amount of collectors. 

“The art market has to be brought to the attention of 
the prospective buyer in the same manner as other com- 
modities—not on a remote, aloof plane. I think we’re all 
beginning to realize this.” ©@ 
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My 50 Years in Commercial Illustration 
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HOW TO SUBMIT MATERIAL FOR PUBLICATION: 


Contributors are urged to comply with these rules. 
1. Articles accepted on non-remunerative basis. 


2. Always keep duplicate copy. Although we will make every effort 
to return contributions, no guaraniee can be made. 


3. Enclose self-addressed, stamped mailer. 


4. Do not send original art work, only photographs of illustrative 


material can be utilized. 


5. Type all contributions, with proper clearances if necessary, and 
send to: DESIGN Magazine, 337 8S. High Street, Columbus 15, 


Ohio. 
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HUNGER: by BEN SHAHN 
A poster which is a genuine work of art by a genuine artist. 


Done for State Department and used by the C.I.O 


a 


ag 
>> 


the NEW YORK CITY 


ANNOUNCEMENT POSTER by RUTH REEVES 
Easily adaptable to commercial illustration of the delicate, 
feminine type. 


there 
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By 
RALPH M. PEARSON 


YOU MAY AGREE WITH THIS NOTED 
AUTHOR: YOU MAY NOT—BUT YOU WILL 
WANT TO CONSIDER WHAT HE SAYS. 


IKE Magazine runs a couple of hundred pictorial ad- 
L vertisements per issue. For a number of years I have 
been keeping statistics on the art (if any) in these ads 
with the idea that such a record provides a fairly reliable 
barometer of the state of the public esthetic health in this 
very important field of applied arts. Dr. Pearson’s diagnosis 
informs me that our national health is in an exceedingly 
had way. It says, in effect, we are drowning in commercial- 
ism, that we only rise to the surface for a gasp of the fresh 
air of genuine art every so seldom, and that we'd better do 
something about it soon, or we shall drown, culturally. 
Worse, we may become commercially drugged morons. 


In measuring the art content in the advertising pictures 
of a given magazine, the first step is to remove from con- 
sideration all pictures which are factual and nothing else 
but. Thus, in a typical issue with a total of 142 ads, seventy 
will be photographs with no pretense to any art. Then 
come fifty-nine naturalistic pictures rivalling the photos, 
some so perfectly you can’t decide which is which. In 
others, a few stray grains of art cannot rescue them from 
the inventorial role. There will be a dozen cartoons, which 
at least add a touch of visual adventure and perhaps humor, 
even if no art. Finally, there will be one genuine work of 
creative art by a genuine, uncompromising artist. This 1s 
the average record. 


Over an eight-year period, with the contributions of De 
Beers, Upjohn, Capehart, American Lrewers, Chase & 
Sanborn, Maxwell House and American Tobacco supply- 
ing the genuine works of art, the average was better. It 
an to one art work for each sixty factual records. The 
years 1945 and 1946 pulled this average up. Since then it 
has slumped again to about one in a hundred and fifty. 


What do I mean by “art?” To condense five books to 
two words, I mean DESIGNED CREATION—\the crea- 
tive art of the ages—the rediscoveries of the Modern 
Movement. I do not limit this art to easel pictures, by the 
way, although it is by use of such pictures that the above 
mentioned firms have achieved their higher record. A 
genuine creative art can be used to dramatize a cake of 
soap or a bottle of beer. That is my point. We need desper- 
ately to use genuine artists for all advertising, all illustra- 
tion and all posters. And we are not getting them. The 
fact is a cultural tragedy because millions of U.S. citizens 

(please turn to page 28) 
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FIFTY YEARS ILLUSTRATION 


THE DEAN OF AMERICAN MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATORS TELLS HOW HE WORKS 
IN AN ARTICLE WHICH OFFERS A TEACHING PROCEDURE FOR INSTRUCTORS 


BY 


HAVE earned my living at the art of illustration for 

over half a century, but never thought I'd try to teach 
it until | was asked to take an advanced class in illustration 
at the School for Art Studies, in New York. The idea 
interested me. I remember how confused I was, years ago, 
when | started to see art editors with my samples. 


When I first met the students of my class, a few of them 
showed promise, but the others were in the dark as to what 
went into the making of a commercial picture. “It must 
create enough emotion in peoples’ minds to make them 
want to read the story,” I offered as my initial piece of ad- 
vice. “Or, in commercial art, it must sell a product.” 


There being no standard form for teaching, I evolved 
my own. I told the students that the most important start- 
ing point was to be able to draw the human figure well 
and understand it. In the making of a picture, the main 
objective is to put on paper or canvas the feeling of the 
situation you are creating. If you do know how to draw, 
your mind then is only thinking of how to make your pic- 
ture successful. 


An illustrator must know a great many things. People in 


Brown brings the skill of a half-century of commercial illustration 
to his students in his class at The School for Art Studies. 


One of Arthur William Brown’s famous MR. TUTT illustrations 
which appeared in “Saturday Evening Post.” 


all walks of life should interest you, because to portray 
them you must understand how they think, live and love. 
The magazines of today demand many of what we call 
“clinch poses” or stoppers”. 


Your mind must be trained to observe. Try to develop a 
camera eye, and train yourself to remember objects and 
scenes you see. Making careful sketches of any object 
in a number of different positions, and figuring out how 
that object is constructed, will help you to render it from 
memory. 


Good taste is very important. It can be developed by a 
study of interior decoration, the latest fashions—not only 
in womens’ clothes and accessories, but in those of men as 
well! Styles change fast. What’s smart today may be “old 
hat” tomorrow. Christian Dior started the “New Look” 
only a year and a half ago, and now it is out of date. 
You've got to be on your toes to keep up with the chang- 
ing times. 


The magazines today want pictures attractively different 
in color and conception. To prove this to my class, | 
clip examples from current issues of the leading magazines, 
put them on the wall and explain their salient points. | 
tell my students to study them carefully to see how the 
illustrator arrived at the result. Illustrators should always 
study the policies of the various magazines. What is good 
for one may be impossible for another. 


Simplicity of contrasts play a great part in Illustration. 
Black should be played against white, and then add gray, 
until a pleasing pattern or design is worked out that seems 
to flow and carry the eye to the center of interest. Sketch 
after sketch should be made, then you can decide on the 
one that seems best for the situation. The next step is to 

(please turn to page 24) 
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One of Martha Sawyer’s sensitive oil portraits done 
as a war correspondent in India. 


A’ recent short-story illustration by Miss Sawyers, which appeared 

in Colliers Magazine. The picture was completed in two hours, 

using 5 and 10c store pastels, with a wash of transparent oils 
placed on top. 


MARTHA SAWYERS... 


masterpieces in crayon and pastel 


NFORMALITY and sincerity are the outstanding traits 

of this diminutive woman who is recognized by art 
directors as the leading authority on Far Eastern illustra- 
tion. As American as coffee and doughnuts, Miss Sawyers 
is one of the few fine artists whose work is praised by her 
oriental subjects as unmistakably authentic. Her facile 
crayon captures the essence of a culture that is beyond the 
understanding of most Occidentals. To Martha Sawyers, 
her Chinese and Indian subjects are warm, vital people, 
each a distinct individual, and never to be placed in one, 
patent category. 


Her studio-home, overlooking New York’s East River, 
is filled with an endless procession of fascinating, Oriental 
models, cajoled by the artist from the streets of Chinatown, 
from the neighborhood stores and the various walks of 
Manhattan’s teeming life. 


During the recent war, Miss Sawyers was sent overseas 
as a correspondant for both Life and Colliers magazines, 
and did a remarkable series of documentary illustrations, 
one of which is reproduced at the head of this article. 


Martha Sawyers started on her career back in the dark 
days of the Depression, working as a $10-per-portrait artist 
for the New York Tribune. She recalls one such job—a 
portrait for a woman who answered her advertisement. 
The customer was evidently satisfied, for, just recently, 
some fifteen years later, she sent the artist a thank you 
note and invited her to be her guest at her island home in 
Puerto Rico. (Which Miss Sawyers accepted. ) 


Her favorite medium is oil paint, but the press of com- 
mercial illustration work makes this inadvisable for many 
jobs, in which case she employs ordinary colored crayons 
and sticks of nu-pastel, of the 5 and 10c Store variety. 


She often combines oil, water color and crayon in the 
same picture, feeling that the medium is of secondary 
importance and that there are no hard rules in fine art. Along 
this same line, she most admires the work of those artists 
who have broken with the past and are not afraid to ex- 
plore new pathways. As examples, she points out her 
particular favorites, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Charles Burchfield, 
and, among her fellow-illustrators, Al Parker and Floyd 
Davis. Of the old Masters, she prefers the work of Rem- 
brandt, Holbein and Botticelli. 

Her usual working procedure when tackling an assign- 
ment goes like this: 

1. A thorough reading of the author’s manuscript. 


2. A selection of the point to be illustrated. This is not 
necessarily the climax, but should be that incident which 
best suggests the mood of the story, and is adaptable to 
effective portrayal. 

(please turn to page 24) 
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(Fashion portrait by Dora for Marshall Field & Co.) 


HERE’S only one way to break into the fashion field. 

That’s by showing your work around to everyone 
who will stop and look at it. If enough editors, art direc- 
tors and buyers think that your work has what they call 
style, boxes of merchandise will begin to arrive at your 
studio before you can run back there to catch them. 


Besides drawing with style, a fashion artist should al- 
ways consciously exaggerate the merchandise he is draw- 
ing. Not exaggeration to the point of caricature, of course, 
but idealized exaggeration none the less. For instance, if 
you are given a hat to draw that comes forward on the face, 
dramatize this forward quality in your drawing so that 
there will be no doubt about it. A photographer couldn't 
get away with as much without being called a liar. A fash- 
ion artist can. Another thing to remember is this: Even 
though your model may be a tired girl who wants to take 
the pins out of the size 14 the wholesale house sent as 
its only sample, you must compliment her appearance. Pose 
her, threaten her, do anything necessary, but when you 
draw her for a fashion ad, she must have the appearance 


By 
DORA DE VRIES 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Ask any fashion art director to name the top illustrator in the 
field and he'll tell you Dora De Vries. A lecturer at Parson’s 
School of Design, fashion instructor at Art Student’s League of 
N. Y. since 1945, and member of the Society of Illustrators, 
Dora De Vries has also found time to author a number of 
articles for national magazines. In private life she is known as 
Mrs. James A. Mathieu. Her husband teaches at the Brooklyn 
Museum Art School and is in the advertising department of a 


Fifth Avenue store. @ 


of Mrs. William Paley before she leaves her front door. 
The dress must fit, the lady must look at ease and cos- 
tumed by Mainbocher, and the final result, must be easy on 
the eyes and right. If this can only be accomplished by 
browbeating, browbeat. (Otherwise your work will come 
back so marked with corrections by buyer and fashion co- 
ordinator that your confidence seeps away and the finished 
drawing is a poor relation to the very real talent you were 
hired for. ) 

Fashion artists who can draw more than just clothing, 
have a bigger market and are more in demand than those 
who are limited to the one-two-three of the same kind of 
profile, the same kind of too small foot, the monotonous 
three lines for the face. These limited artists belong to the 
art services, beginning and ending with them. The versatile 
artist will pass through open editorial doors to national 
accounts. Fashionable drawings, for instance, are often 
used for cosmetic accounts. Speaking for myself, I have 
done work for Lucien LeLong, Helena Rubinstein, Barbara 
Gould, and Elizabeth Arden nationally. On the other hand, 

(please turn to page 26) 


Complete Spring and Summer Collections 
of Mens, Women’s and Children’s 
Apparel and Accessories 


to ordet 
and heady - lo- wear 


Including: Women's ready-to-wear tweed 
and summer coats from 27.50 to 55.00... 
Children’s, 22.50 and 25.00...Women's 
jodhpurs from 8.95 to 62.50 imports... 
Children's from 7.95 te 32.50 imports ... 
Women's jodhpur boots from 15.50 
to 26.00. Our exclusive children's 
bench-made jodhpur boots at 16.50. And 
such specialties as our own mother- 
and-daughter ratcatcher shirts, breeches, 
boots, crops, ties, gloves, caps, hate. 
RIDING SHOP. SIXTH FLOOR 5. 


“I made several sketches for this Saks Fifth Ave. advertisement, and submitted them to the art director. The one finally selected to appear 
in the New York newspapers is shown at right.” 
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ACI . MAYO 


One of Martha Sawyer’s sensitive oil portraits done 
as a war correspondent in India. 


A recent short-story illustration by Miss Sawyers, which appeared 

in Colliers Magazine. The picture was completed in two hours, 

using 5 and 10c store pastels, with a wash of transparent oils 
placed on top. 


MARTHA SAW YERS... 


masterpieces in crayon and pastel 


NFORMALITY and sincerity are the outstanding traits 

of this diminutive woman who is recognized by art 
directors as the leading authority on Far Eastern illustra- 
tion. As American as coffee and doughnuts, Miss Sawyers 
is one of the few fine artists whose work is praised by her 
oriental subjects as unmistakably authentic. Her facile 
crayon captures the essence of a culture that is beyond the 
understanding of most Occidentals. To Martha Sawyers, 
her Chinese and Indian subjects are warm, vital people, 
each a distinct individual, and never to be placed in one, 
patent category. 

Her studio-home, overlooking New York’s East River, 
is filled with an endless procession of fascinating, Oriental 
models, cajoled by the artist from the streets of Chinatown, 
from the neighborhood stores and the various walks of 
Manhattan's teeming life. 


During the recent war, Miss Sawyers was sent overseas 
as a correspondant for both Life and Colliers magazines, 
and did a remarkable series of documentary illustrations, 
one of which is reproduced at the head of this article. 


Martha Sawyers started on her career back in the dark 
days of the Depression, working as a $10-per-portrait artist 
for the New York Tribune. She recalls one such job—a 
portrait for a woman who answered her advertisement. 
The customer was evidently satisfied, for, just recently, 
some fifteen years later, she sent the artist a thank you 
note and invited her to be her guest at her island home in 
Puerto Rico. (Which Miss Sawyers accepted. ) 


Her favorite medium is oil paint, but the press of com- 
mercial illustration work makes this inadvisable for many 
jobs, in which case she employs ordinary colored crayons 
and sticks of nu-pastel, of the 5 and 10c Store variety. 

She often combines oil, water color and crayon in the 
same picture, feeling that the medium is of secondary 
importance and that there are no hard rules in fine art. Along 
this same line, she most admires the work of those artists 
who have broken with the past and are not afraid to ex- 
plore new pathways. As examples, she points out her 
particular favorites, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Charles Burchfield, 
and, among her fellow-illustrators, Al Parker and Floyd 
Davis. Of the old Masters, she prefers the work of Rem- 
brandt, Holbein and Botticelli. 

Her usual working procedure when tackling an assign- 
ment goes like this: 

1. A thorough reading of the author’s manuscript. 

2. A selection of the point to be illustrated. This is not 
necessarily the climax, but should be that incident which 
best suggests the mood of the story, and is adaptable to 
effective portrayal. 

(please turn to page 24) 
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(Fashion portrait by Dora for Marshall Field & Co.) 


HERE’S only one way to break into the fashion field. 

That’s by showing your work around to everyone 
who will stop and look at it. If enough editors, art direc- 
tors and buyers think that your work has what they call 
style, boxes of merchandise will begin to arrive at your 
studio before you can run back there to catch them. 


Besides drawing with style, a fashion artist should al- 
ways consciously exaggerate the merchandise he is draw- 
ing. Not exaggeration to the point of caricature, of course, 
but idealized exaggeration none the less. For instance, if 
you are given a hat to draw that comes forward on the face, 
dramatize this forward quality in your drawing so that 
there will be no doubt about it. A photographer couldn't 
get away with as much without being called a liar. A fash- 
ion artist can. Another thing to remember is this: Even 
though your model may be a tired girl who wants to take 
the pins out of the size 14 the wholesale house sent as 
its only sample, you must compliment her appearance. Pose 
her, threaten her, do anything necessary, but when you 
draw her for a fashion ad, she must have the appearance 


By 
DORA DE VRIES 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Ask any fashion art director to name the top illustrator in the 
field and he'll tell you Dora De Vries. A lecturer at Parson’s 
School of Design, fashion instructor at Art Student’s League of 
N. Y. since 1945, and member of the Society of Illustrators, 
Dora De Vries has also found time to author a number of 
articles for national magazines. In private life she is known as 
Mrs. James A. Mathieu. Her husband teaches at the Brooklyn 
Museum Art School and is in the advertising department of a 


Fifth Avenue store. @ 


of Mrs. William Paley before she leaves her front door. 
The dress must fit, the lady must look at ease and cos- 
tumed by Mainbocher, and the final result, must be easy on 
the eyes and right. If this can only be accomplished by 
browbeating, browbeat. (Otherwise your work will come 
back so marked with corrections by buyer and fashion co- 
ordinator that your confidence seeps away and the finished 
drawing is a poor relation to the very real talent you were 
hired for.) 

Fashion artists who can draw more than just clothing, 
have a bigger market and are more in demand than those 
who are limited to the one-two-three of the same kind of 
profile, the same kind of too small foot, the monotonous 
three lines for the face. These limited artists belong to the 
art services, beginning and ending with them. The versatile 
artist will pass through open editorial doors to national 
accounts. Fashionable drawings, for instance, are often 
used for cosmetic accounts. Speaking for myself, I have 
done work for Lucien LeLong, Helena Rubinstein, Barbara 


Gould, and Elizabeth Arden nationally. On the other hand, 
(please turn to page 26) 


Complete Spring and Summer Collections 
of Mens, Women’s and Children’s 
Apparel and Accessories 


to order { 
and jeady- lo- wear 


Including: Women's ready-to-wear tweed 
and summer coats from 27.50 to 55.00... 
Children’s, 22.50 and 25.00... Women's 
jodhpurs from 8.95 to 62.50 imports... 
Children’s from 7.95 te 32.50 imports... 
Women's jodhpur boots from 15.50 

to 26.00. Our exclusive children’s 
bench-made jodhpur boots at 16.50. And 
such specialties as our own mother- 
and-daughter ratcatcher shirts, breeches, 
boots, crops, ties, gloves, caps, hats. 
RIDING SHOP. SIXTH FLOOR 


“I made several sketches for this Saks Fifth Ave. advertisement, and submitted them to the art director. The one finally selected to appear 
in the New York newspapers is shown at right.” 
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Genial, polite and possessor of a faint southern drawl, Barry 
Stephens ranks number 1 among the artists ““Reps’’of this country. 


N the course of the last eighteen years I have interviewed literally 

hundreds of would-be illustrators in my capacity as artist's repre- 
sentative. Most of them, unfortunately, have not and will not become 
top-flight illustrators or even good commercial artists because they 
lack the most essential factor every good artist must have—sincerity. 
Don’t be deceived by the simplicity of this word; it has been sadly 
overworked, But, in this sense, it is most apt to apply it to beginner 
illustrators. 


To be sincere in the field of illustration means to be true to your 
individual se’f. Most of these young artists who have asked my 
opinion of their work, or who have inquired about representation, 
have felt that illustration is a delicious game. To them, it is com- 
posed of a little talent, a bit of art training, a bagful of tricks 
gleaned from other more successful or more established artists, and 
a great yearning to earn a large, comfortable income. Unfortunately 
very few of these desires make a nationally-known illustrator. The 
sincerity of the individual shows in a desire to portray exactly and 
truthfully (without tricks), the characters of a story, or the flavor 
of a story, coupled with the back-breaking effort to understand the 
story, obtain proper background material and the exact types of 
models to be used. The pursuit of such efforts will be done effec- 
tively only by the sincere, individual artist who is as interested in 
his fellow man as he is in establishing himself as a famous artist. 


The copying of other artists’ techniques or composition tricks will 
never make a top rank artist of the beginner. He must search his 
own capabilities to find the proper niche in the art world in which he 
will fit best. This will only be done by the artist who discards all 
copying tricks and who stands firmly by his own efforts, safe in the 
knowledge that, to the best of his ability, he has created paintings 
which, good or bad, are his own in every respect. 


Every week I interview an average of 10 to 15 artists who are 
looking for representation or who are floundering around trying to 
find themselves. They come from all walks of life and from all parts 
of the country, and even from abroad. In fact, for years I have repre- 
sented a Hungarian and an Englishman. Their backgrounds vary 
greatly. Some are college men; others did not even complete high 
school. It does not make a great deal of difference what their back- 
ground has been; what is important is their power of observation 
and their sensitivity to persons around them and to the demands of 
the stories. In particular, they must know where they want to go. 
That is the one ingredient that will make an artist into an illustrator. 


As I said earlier, desire for money alone will not take them into 
the top ranks. They must have a sober, dedicated idea that they 
want to do illustration for the sake of illustration itself. This is 
usually the best advice | can give them. Naturally, there are all de- 
grees of such dedication, and also | must be able to reach behind 
the statements made by some to determine the sincerity that may or 
may not be in the man. | have been told by a friend, the art editor 
of a national monthly magazine, that I have a certain sensitivity in 
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Representative 


By 


BARRY STEPHENS 


The “Rep” is the force behind the famous illustrator 
in your big magazines. He is the man art directors 
prefer to deal with. Here, one of the leading rep- 


resentatives describes his work. 


determining the inner thinking of people I come in contact with, 
Perhaps that is the instinct that tells me when an artist is honest 
in telling me his hopes and ambitions. 


My advice to young artists varies, according to their experience, 
attitudes and character. I have refused to represent men who have 
had years of experience in the fringe of illustration and who are 
good basic artists. I have taken on, and created a demand for a 
young artist hardly out of art school. However, in general: 


(1) Avoid copying any other artist’s technique or manner- 
isms. He was first with it. You will always be the second- 
rater. 

(2) Never forget to be a human being. Any painting an illus- 
trator makes will be about and for his fellow man. Never 
sell the public short on the basis it is stupid (you will dis- 
cover such is not the truth). 

(3) In line with the above, study the people about you as 
much as possible . not only their way of living, but 
their very character as well. (I know an artist who is 
America’s top illustrator and who still fills sketch book 
after sketch book with the little personal mannerisms of 
all sorts of people. ) 

(4) Enjoy reading. An aversion to reading will make a chore 
out of trying to understand a fiction story or an advertise- 
ment. 

(5) Learn drawing, not techniques. The woods are full of good 
technicians who can’t draw very well, yet every great 
illustrator is a master at drawing. 

(6) Stay out of ivory towers. The public doesn’t live in them 
— should an artist who is trying to please that 
public. 


THE DUTIES OF THE “REP” 


As an artists’ representative, | have a number of varied duties. 
First, is the maintenance of an effective selling organization, one 
that covers the fields where my artists’ work can be used. Artwork 
cannot really be so/d—the worthwhile representative simply main- 
tains contact with all possible buying sources and suggests cer- 
tain men for the proper work, as well as acquainting the art buyers 
with new paintings or campaigns being done by the representative's 
artists. He can become valuable to the buyer in this way, and na- 
turally this is reflected in more work for the illustrator. 


Another activity of the representative is to get around enough to 
know in advance what art jobs will be coming along and where. 
This gets to be an occult science after a while. I must know in addi- 
tion exactly what each art director likes for his specific publica- 
tion, and this must be passed on to the artist, who will not have as 
much contact with the buyers as the representative. Also the rep- 
resentative must be alert to any shifts of policy on the part of the 
art director or of the publication so that he can, in turn, inform his 
artists, so that they will not be following the older policies. 


In addition, of course, the representative must be ready to give in- 
formation on any of his artist’s schedules, must say exactly when the 
artists could deliver a painting. The representative must provide mes- 

(please turn to page 28) 
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MILTON WOLSKY: Omaha, Nebraska-born, Wol- 
sky travels extensively. Went to Alaska at the 
age of eight months and it took his prospector- 
father seven years to pan enough to bring them 
back to the U.S. University trained Wolsky appren- 
ticed to a “bones & muscle” artist, and ten years 
later finally hit the Colliers jackpot. Served a hitch 
with Omaha ad agency, which he considers his finest 
practical experience. Unmarried, a movie addict 
and a hobby-hater, Wolsky is a regular with Red- 
book, Colliers, Home Companion & Cosmopolitan. 


JOHN J. FLOHERTY, JR.: Native New Yorker, 
he started his art career as a comic strip artist at 
the age of six. (circulation: 100) Traveled around 
the world, barely avoiding the Foreign Legion in 
a more romantic moment. His sports illustrations 
are famous throughout the world. Hobbies: ama- 
teur theatricals, long distance swimming. 


Bath Size 


C. WILLIAM RANDALL: Michigan-born in 1911. 
Studied at Chicago Art Institute, then worked in 
studios under Tom Hall, Ben Stahl and Benton 
Clark. His wife is a descendent of Madam Du- 
Barry. After a start as a salesman, stevadore and 
school teacher, Randall turned to portrait painting 
and then made the long jump to the pages of the 
national magazines. Painting (ballet girls) is his 
hobby, along with photography. 


Nor 


FREDERIC VARADY: 
Budapest, Hungary birth- 
oS place, in 1908. Gor restless 

at sixteen and wandered 
through Europe until 1930, 

when he came to the U.S. 
Most serious about fine art 
work, which he squeezes in 


during summers at Cape 


Cod. No time for hobbies. 
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INSTITUTE OF COMMERCIAL ART: 


ONE OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES DESIGNED FOR THOSE PLANNING 
A CAREER IN COMMERCIAL ART 


AL PARKER: 


GILBERT BUNDY: 
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By 
GERRY A. TURNER 


OR a long time an increasing agitation has been grow- 


ing among college art students for instruction along 
practical, rather than theoretical lines. To date, nothing 
much has been done about it. The faculties of our univer- 
sities seem to be comprised of men and women who have 
studied to be teachers, but who, in the main, have had lit- 
tle actual experience in selling their own work. There are 
exceptions. Several good artists have joined the staffs of 
our higher schools, but the reason for this has been pointed- 
ly financial on their part. Yet, despite the fact that they 
hold their jobs in order to earn a living, the higher au- 
thorities usually insist that these people teach along lines 
designed to turn out art critics, rather than good artists. The 
students are not at all universal in this theoretical desire to 
learn esoteric badinage and what can only be described 
as “high level double-talk.”” They would prefer to be taught 
sound, basic fundamentals. Many schools pass this over 
with the remark that “how to draw” should have been 
learned in elementary school and high school. 


Today, the general public stands aghast at almost any- 
thing that smacks of high level art. The so-called ‘‘ Modern- 
ists” are responsible for this. Contemporary painters such 
as these have released (for financial reasons) a plethora 
of ‘‘experimental’”’ works which depart crazily from sound 
standards and fill the art world with primitive daubings, 
frightening to the onlooker. These modernists have a lofty 
clique of adherents, who embrace anything that is “‘differ- 
ent” and profess to understand it. To claim an understand- 
ing of something that the general public does not, is a way 
of raising one’s self to a lofty plane from which one may 
effect an air of superiority. But this is not the purpose of 
art. 


TOO MUCH MYSTERY IN USUAL ART SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS 


Now, while not all art schools make fine art a thing of 
mystery, too many do. Certainly, a striving for new, fresh 
approaches should not be stifled. But, it seems a crying 
shame that so many of today’s younger artists must be 
rammed down the narrow funnel that too often poses un- 
der the disguise of “progressive art-education.” The truth 
is that there are far too few art institutions which will aid 
the talented beginner to develop his work along lines that 
will also fit him to earn a good living. 


Commercial art is not inferior to so-called fine art. To 
be paid for your work is not insulting. While commercial 
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NORMAN ROCKWELL: 


JON WHITCOMB: 


FACULTY OF “INSTITUTE OF 
COMMERCIAL ART” 

Albert Dorne, Ben Stahl, Al Parker, Jon Whitcomb 
Norman Rockwell, John Atherton, Harold Van Schmidt, 
Steven Dohanos, Robert Fawcett, Peter Helck, Austin Briggs, 
Gilbert Bundy, Fred Ludekens. 


art has a basic limitation—to sell something to the public— 
still, so too must any work of fine art. The commercial 
artist may sell toothpaste or automobiles, while the fine 
artist sells an esthetic intangible, but the difference is a 
question of approach and subject, rather than quality. 


Because so many thousands of potentially excellent art- 
ists need proper instruction on how to adapt themselves 
to earn a living at their chosen lifework, the INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART was founded. 


ALBERT DORNE IS PRESIDENT 


The Institute is headed by Albert Dorne, and has, as 
its faculty, a dozen of the biggest names in Commercial il- 
lustration. Each of these men is a giant in the profession. 
The course oftered is strictly by mail, but should not be con- 
fused with the usual run of correspondence courses. These 
are no hacks who have failed to earn a livelihood with what 
they are offering, but are established artists whose work 
regularly appears in the country’s leading publications. 


Most of the instructors at the Institute taught themselves, 
‘rather than having undergone strictly formal training of 
the art school variety. Fred Ludekens, whose work ap- 
pears in Colliers, Saturday Evening Post and many other 
well-known magazines, and who is now the Institute’s Vice- 
President, received his only academic art training with 
an extension course at the University of California. He is 
primarily art-agency trained—and self trained. Ben Stahl, 
whose fine art work is of museum caliber, began as an ap- 
prentice in a Chicago art studio. Peter Helck began (at 
$5.00 a week) in the art department of a department store. 
John Atherton, famed for his distinguished poster-series 
for Container Corporation of America, started by painting 


BEN STAHL 
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window signs. Jon Whitcomb was the despair of the Ohio 
State University art college, and trained himself after leav- 
ing school, by apprenticing to an art agency. So, a fine 
arts diploma means little in this field. The faculty, how- 
ever, is in a position to steer the student clear of the pit- 
falls, the shortcomings and blind alleys. 


In a recent survey taken by DESIGN, sent to several 
hundred magazine, advertising agency and large depart- 
ment store art directors, it was learned that the following 
“gripes” are indicative of what is lacking in the would-be 
commercial artist of today. Here is a brief sampling: 


“Applicants for art jobs with our publication need a work- 
ing knowledge of layout, and usually lack versatility. Their 
training is too restricted. They may be able to draw, but have 
no understanding of techniques and printing procedures.” 


Seventeen Magazine 


“Variety is lacking. Applicants too often can’t draw ex- 
cept in patent manner.” 


Argosy 


AL PARKER: 


“There is a crying need for competent instruction .. . to 
help prepare for adequate careers... ”’ 
Brown & Bigelow, Pu'lishers 


“General schooling is inadequate for an art job in the 
publishing field.” 
Ideal Publishing Corp. 


“Most talented beginners are lacking in practical appli- 
cation . . . and discipline.” 
Young & Rubicam Advertising Agency 


. a need for adequate instructions in commercial art 
and illustration to be used in the industrial field.” 


General Electric Co. 


The Institute of Commercial Art ignores all non-es- 
sentials and starts its students drawing pictures with the 
first lesson. Nothing is taken for granted. Discipline is 
instilled with controlled assignments that are identical with 
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FRED LUDEKENS 


those given in the commercial field. Deadlines must be met, 
and pointed criticisms are offered. Students have expert 
advice on what seems to be their best channel of effort. 
This is learned by allowing the student to select the theme 
in a number of assignments. There is no point in turn- 
ing out imitations of the teacher and the criticisms stress 
this point. To help the student find himself is the ultimate 
aim of the Institute. 


The course of instruction consists of twenty-four les- 
sons, each a complete, step-by-step book in itself, with a 
total of over 4,000 illustrations by the faculty members. 
These sketches and finished illustrations take the student 
from rough to complete job in each of the various cate- 
gories of illustration. From Lesson 1 (‘Materials and 
Their Use’) through Form, Anatomy, Figures in Mo- 
tion, Perspective, Composition, Costumes and Interiors, 
the lessons proceed to Line Drawing, Tone Painting, Re- 
search Files, and Use of Color. The final courses deal with 
Design, Lettering, Packaging and Layout, and conclude 
with Advertising and Editorial Illustration Problems. A 
complete kit of materials are included for the course. 


The training afforded by the Institute of Commercial 
Art is open to anyone. Entrance requirements are unneces- 
sary, as the directors assume that those interested must 
feel they have the necessary raw ability in order to invest 
in the course fee. Those interested in full information may 
write to Edwin Eberman, Art Director of the School, at 
Westport, Connecticut. 


ALBERT DORNE 
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The Institute's Lessons are Simple and Concise. Here 


1s an Example in Part. 


Students Receive Over 800 Similar Pages Prepared and Later Criticized by the Faculty Members. 


FROM ‘ROUGH TO FINISH 


‘a 


Before I design an illustration, I must consider the size of 
the page, the width of the gutter, the space allotted for text, 
title, blurb and caption, the color requirements and whether 
the page edges are to bleed or not. This information is sup- 
plied by the art director when he gives me the manuscript. 

When I have read the manuscript, found the props and 
completed the research, I begin by making a number of 
rough sketches for myself. The best of these may be shown 
to the art director for his approval. Some art director 
may leave the entire problem up to you and not even give 
you his rough of the situation. It is then up to you to con- 
vince him that you are capable of creating a rough thar will 
make a fine illustration. But until that time comes, you will 
work from the art director’s rough. © 


A single dark spot placed outside the concentrated dark unit attracts atten- 
tion; hence, the girl’s dark hair helps make her head the center of interest. 
The over-all pattern of these units must make a pleasing silhouette. So should 


the negative space pattern 


In one of my early roughs the girl was much too defiant and the casual 
placement of the dark areas destroyed the tense mood of the situation. 


“Honor Bright.’ 


This is the finished painting done in four-color. Black china marking pencil 
and water color on paper were used. 


(shown here as a dark area). 


Cosmopolitan. 
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BY T. D. GREEN a SCRIBNERS 


Typical of the average book 
cover job ts thts recent one by 
D. Green. 


EW books today feature the work of “name” illustra- 

tors, and for a very obvious reason. The cost of proc- 
ess plates to reproduce original paintings in full color, 
is almost prohibitive for most publishers to consider— 
they must first pay a famous artist to render a specific 
painting to suit their needs. Those book jackets and in- 
terior illustrations that are the work of name artists are 
often arranged by using previously completed works (for 
which the artist receives a relatively small royalty). This 1s 
not too satisfactory, for the work fits the story only in the 
most generalized manner, usually by a stretch of coin- 
cidence. I’d say that the largest part of book illustration in 
color is done by lesser-known artists, whose fees will be 
small enough to allow the publisher to lavish several thou- 
sand dollars on the color plates. This is not to say the work 
is inferior; it is simply a question of having to pay proper- 
ly for the many years that have gone into the background 
of the name artist. 


There are exceptions, of course. The late N. C. Wyeth, 
who did so many children’s classics, worked for a mere 
pittance, compared to what he received for his calendar 
art. Wyeth’s finest juvenile illustrations in color probably 
never earned for him much more than $250. His calendar 
art fetched ten times that amount. Wyeth, however, kept 
ownership of the originals and resold them for excellent 
prices. In the main, then, book illustration is not the most 
lucrative field for the man who has already built up a repu- 
tation in other fields. (Compare this with the salaries of 
magazine illustrators, many of whom earn more _ than 
the President of the United States!) 


Rockwell Kent is the best book illustrator I know. He 
works in black & white and monocolors, and usually writes 
his own text for the same books. Thus, he receives a sum 
as author as well, making it worth his while. Then too, 
Kent's art work finds a ready market in the form of prints 
from these same plates. It would seem, therefore, that it 
is the re-use of the book plates that will make book illustra- 
tion worth the name artist’s while. 


I recently did a series of book illustrations in full color 
for the deluxe edition of Lloyd C. Douglas’ “The Robe.” 
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BY 


DEAN CORNWELL 


SOME INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECT BY THE WORLD- 
RENOWNED AUTHORITY, AND RECENT ILLUSTRATOR 


FOR “THE ROBE” 


I was commissioned by R.K.O. Pictures to do these. It 
seems they bought the film rights to the well-known best 
seller and used the illustrations as advance “class” pub- 
licity for the motion picture, which was never made. (LIFE 
Magazine reproduced these as a special feature, the read- 
er may recall.) I doubt if this work would have been pos- 
sible in the book had it not been subsidized by the motion 
picture company. 


Other countries go in for book illustration extensively 
too, of course. In England, it is the team of Dulac and 
Rackham that is best known. In France, the customary 
procedure employed is black and white, with occasional 
color work added in relatively inexpensive processes— 
seldom in process color. 


I was approached by a rather well-established book 
company recently and asked if | would accept the commis- 
sion to illustrate an entire book. The price was not over 
$2,000—it most likely would have come to somewhat less. 
I turned it down, not because I dislike money, but simply - 
because serious book illustration consumes much time and 
preparation, and, spreading my time over what would have 


The illustrator should travel as much as his means permit, making 
sketches and color notes for future work. Here, Cornwell sketches 
outside the walls of Jerusalem. 
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been required, would have earned me very little indeed, 
in view of the size of the undertaking. Of course, you and 
I have both seen books illustrated by current “long-haired” 
name painters. On examination, though, the art work 
proves to consist of hasty drybrush marks, some color 
splattered here and there, and a prominent signature in 
the corner. This kind of art isn’t worth the cost of the pig- 
ment, and it is obvious that they are receiving a thousand 
dollars or so for the use of their signature. 


I look upon book illustration as a serious outlet for a 
serious artist who can support himself in some other way. 
Rockwell Kent also raises cows. 


My chief concern these days is with mural work. When 
I undertake a book assignment, here’s my working method: 


1. RESEARCH: / go to the place. Whatever the story 
calls for, I try to authenticate by sketching on the actual 
spot or one very similar. Almost all the money I’ve earned 
in my professional career has gone back into travel. It may 
be just across the street, or to Jerusalem, but I go. (Your 
budget may not permit this—mine does.) I take along a 
camera, sketch book and water colors. I may merely tint 
my pencil notes after I return to the hotel or camp, but I 
like to use color right away so I don't forget things. 


For thirty years I’ve singled out unusual, crooked and 
twisted trees. They make fine backgrounds. I keep an eye 
cocked for odd rock formations, ramshackle houses and so 
on. It’s also a good idea, when you’re passing through 
various parts of the country, to make pencil notes as to 
how—say, Florida differs from Kentucky. Are the build- 
ings structurally different? Are the barns painted in vari- 
ous colors? Remember—the story you're illustrating for a 
book or magazine may be set in a particular locale, and 
you'd better make sure you don’t pull a boner, or the read- 
ers will be on your neck before the book is dry! 


2. THIS QUESTION OF LOGIC: You've got to be 
careful of what you draw. Take a theoretical example. 
Let’s say the story calls for the hero to be washed ashore 
on a desert island after a shipwreck. Well now, would 
a box of carpenter tools have been likely, to float con- 
veniently along with him? If not, you’d better not have 
the hero build a house with neatly sawed logs or with 
joined furniture. Keep it logical all the time. Boners can 
ruin the book for the reader; they can wipe out the care- 
fully contrived atmosphere the author has painstakingly 
created. 


3. USE OF MOVIES AND STAGE SETS FOR 
DATA: Forget it. They are seldom accurate. I recently 
saw a Broadway stage success, ““Madwoman of Chaillot,” 
one of whose scenes called for a French cafe. The cafe 
chairs stood out before my eyes like a sore; they were 
American garden furniture! John Carradine, the star of 
the show, while portraying an old rag picker who is in- 
tent upon altering a new coat to look like an old, seedy 
one, happened to be working away on a custom-tailored 
English Chesterfield. This was incongruous to me at least. 
But there do happen to be vast differences between the 
styles of various countries, <o the artist had better be care- 
ful of his research. A towel wrapped around a man’s head 
In no way can serve as model for a turban, and that which 


The author proudly displays part of his collection of pots and 
pans from all over the world. Mr. Cornwell asserts he does not 
usually work in these clothes. 


is correct attire for Palestine in no way resembles the 
same article for a Tunisian. So, do your research with 
painstaking fidelity. I have found much help in using the 
National Geographic for clothing, architecture and_ back- 
grounds. It has rightly been called the “‘Artist’s Bible.” @ 


NEXT MONTH: an article on “MURAL PAINTING AS A CAREER”, by Dean 
Cornwell. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 
SOME FACTS ABOUT DEAN CORNWELL 


EAN Cornwell was born in Louisville, Kentucky, March 5, 1892. 

He lays credit for his early art training to his apprenticeship 
with Harvey Dunn, and Howard Chapman. A member of various 
societies including the National Academy and Society of IIlus- 
trators, Cornwell’s current interest lies in mural work, some examples 
of which may be seen at the Los Angeles Public Library, Lincoln 
Memorial Shrine in Redlands, Cal., the County Court House at 
Nashville, Tenn., and the Eastern Airlines Building in New York 
City. One of his most famous assignments was executed for R.K.O. 
Pictures, as illustrations for a deluxe edition of best-selling author, 
Lloyd C. Douglas’ “‘The Robe,” and he recently completed a series 
of fifty paintings of famous old California Missions, for reproduc- 
tion on the magazine cover of the “American Weekly.” He works 
in a reconverted loft atop the Grand Central Terminal Building, 
and his home address is 33 W. 67th St., in Manhattan. ® 
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WHEN NATIONAL MAGAZINE WANT “SOMETHING DIFFERENT,” 
THEY CONTACT JOHN LOCKE, REPRESENTATIVES 


OHN LOCKE started his organization in 1940, with an 

idea that still governs it; namely to give highly per- 
sonal service to art directors who want the distinctive or 
unusual in illustration. A tight knit organization, Locke 
takes a continuing interest in the development of each ot 
his artists’ commercial potentialities and creative growth. 
To make this concept really work Locke feels that he should 
represent only a limited number of artists. The number 
is now eighteen. Second in command is Hans Helweg, 
Danish illustrator, painter, and muralist. 


The visitor who rings the Locke bell at 11] East 60th 
Street, finds himself in quarters which are decidedly dif- 
ferent from those of the usual commercial studio. Locke 
operates from a duplex apartment in which the top floor 
serves as living quarters and the first floor is divided into 
studio, office space and a comfortable living room. In this 
latter place, artists and art directors frequently drop in for 
a friendly get-together and to talk shop at the end of a day. 


John Locke is unique as an artist’s representative. His 
special interest lies with fine arts painters and in develop- 
ing commercial applications for their work. In carrying 
forward these projects, the Locke Studio works in associa- 
tion with many art galleries. 


From the first, Locke has believed that great opportunity 
and need exist in both advertising and editorial fields for 
the freshness, force and quality found in the work of seri- 
ous painters. He sees in this area, exciting possibilities 
for elevating the standards of commercial illustration and 
the means of providing better earnings for artists. This 
will enable them to carry on their serious work with greater 
freedom. 


The problem, Locke says, is to interpret the needs of 
the art director on the one hand, and on the other, to guide 
the painter in adapting himself to commercial requirements. 
He insists that applying a fine arts technique to commercial 
uses need not adversely influence the painter in any way. 
The success of this approach is shown by the number of 
artists Locke represents whose work is appearing with in- 
creasing frequency in national magazines. Included among 
them are: Robert Lee, Adolf Hallman, Charlotte Stern- 
berg, Maxwell Mays, John Sharp, and Louis Glanzman. 


Other artists now well known as illustrators, and whose 
commercial work has appeared through Locke representa- 
tion, are Mario Cooper, K. Wiggins, Earle Goodenow, Roy 
Mason, Percy Leason, and C. E. Monroe, Jr. ©® 


Robert J. Lee Louis Glanzman Mario Cooper 
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ROBERT J. LEE 
A “Colliers” discovery, Lee spent his early years as a fruit picker and 
riding horse patrol on the West Coast. He studied at the Academy of Art 
in his home town of San Francisco, under Dong Kingman and Millard Sheets. 
He uses casein for commercial jobs because it dries quickly. 


+? 


LOUIS S. GLANTZMAN 


Baltimore-born, Glanzman has just begun to realize his goal with the com- 
pletion of several assignments for “Colliers”, a series of I ght illustrations for 
Bob Hope’s recent book, ‘So This Is Peace’, and other stints for “True 
and “Cosmopolitan”. After five years in the Army, Glanzman did oil 
paintings of Louis Armstrong and Gypsy Rose Lee, then switched to magazine 


illustration. Serious fine art is his hobby. 


~ 


MARIO COOPER 


Versatile Mario Cooper was born in Mexico City, studied art at Chouinard 
Institute, then worked his way up thru agency work to top-flight magazine 
illustration. He has done well over 500 assignments. 
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THOMPSON 


N 1945, LeOra Thompson, a charming young woman 
| ee a persuasive manner, opened the offices at 102 E. 
40th Street, in midtown Manhattan, which, today houses 
the work of such well-known illustrators as Fritz Willis, 
Gil Darling, and James Bingham. Husband, Seymour 
Thompson was on active duty as a Lt. Commander in the 
Navy at the time, and it was the chosen job of LeOra to 
sell his off-duty paintings, as well as those of a band of 
first-rate artists he had gathered about him in service. The 
sledding was hard at first for a lone woman in a strictly 
masculine business, but LeOra stuck to it and in less than 
a year had won over the hard-boiled art directors of the 
country’s leading national magazines. After his discharge, 
Seymour returned to join his wife as a full-time partner 
in the young organization, and now it is one of the most 
successful. 

Seymour Thompson, aside from his talents as a fine 
artist, brought a wealth of experience to the business, 
gained during his term as art director for ad-agency, ee 
Geyer, Newell & Ganger. “in 

One of the firm’s top artists is Fritz Willis, who began his 
career working with former silent screen star, William 


FRITZ WILLIS: 


Haines in Hollywood, as an interior decorator. In 1940, First used as a calendar girl in the well-known man’s 
Willis joined the set design staff of Warner Brothers magazine, this was later used in National Advertisers by 

Pictures, where he remained until 1944. At that time, he iii _— : 


teamed up with fellow-worker, Joe de Mers. They left 
Warner Brothers and opened their own publishing com- 
pany of children’s books. Together, they wrote and illus- 
trated the volumes, and had $100,000 worth of books 
ready for the market, when V-J Day knocked the bottom 
out of the publishing business. So they closed the front 
door and became commercial artists, being signed up on 
an exclusive contract with Esquire Magazine. Willis and 
| de Mers turned out spectacular pin-up girls for two years 
and then decided to branch out. Their work now appears 
in Colliers and Today's Woman. Willis lives in Laurel 
Canyon, N. Y. with his wife and child. 

New Zealand is the birthplace of another Thompson 
Associate, whose fresh, youthful style has captivated maga- 
| zine readers many times. He is Gilbert Darling. Darling 
returned with his parents to California, where they finally 
settled down to a mundane existence. He attended the 
California School of Fine Arts, took summer jobs picking 
fruit, and developed a mania for mountain climbing. In 
1939 he breezed into New York and began to apply him- 
self to earning a living in magazine art. His personal taste 
goes to Matisse, Van Gogh and the earlier Picassos. Like 
most illustrators, he is a devotee of jazz—the hotter the 
better, with a particular liking for Louis Armstrong. To 

(please turn to page 28) 


GIL DARLING: 


The art director of “Colliers” thought the rough drawulg was $0 
FRITZ WILLIS GIL DARLING effective, he used it, rather than a slick, finished version. 
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ARTHUR SARNOFF: Pittsburgh, Pa.—born in 1912, Sarnoff studied 
at Grand Central School, and, at the age of 25 sold his first illus- 
tration to Good Housekeeping. They paid $300 for it and prompt- 
ly lost it. Since then, however, Sanoff’s work has appeared in all 
the better magazines and in such ad-accounts as “Evening in Paris”’, 
Camay, Cannon Sheets, and “Duz.” 


C. GEORGE GARLAND: Born London, England. Studied in Paris and 
Slade School of Art in London. First sale was a piece of sheet 
music for $50 in 1925. Specializes in romantic situations and chil- 
dren. Prefers water color and tempera. Admires work of fellow- 
contemporaries Ben Stahl, Coby Whitmore and AI Parker. 
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HE American Artists Company was founded in 1922, 
and is jointly owned by a brother-sister team, Celia 
and Sidney Mendelsohn. Representing twenty selected 
artists, all of whom are equally capable of a slick com- 
mercial job or a fine arts approach, American Artists han- 
dles many advertising accounts, but specializes in magazine 
illustration. They also handle a number of calendar art 
projects. 

The firm is located on the corner of busy Sixth Avenue 


at 67 West 44th Street in New York City. 


Like all art representatives, American Artists is con- 
stantly on the lookout for new talent, and the Mendelsohns 
interview scores of young hopefuls every month. Because 
of their high standards, only the finest possibilities are ac- 
cepted for representation. As Mendelsohn puts it: “It’s 
our ambition to be the best and not the largest representa- 
tives in the field of commercial illustration.” @ 


MICHAEL: Born in England and came to Virginia at age of five. 
Studied at Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. First sale was 4 
book cover for $50. Prefers oils, but often works in tempera and 
watercolor. Young people are his best-known specialty. Work 
appears in McCalls, American, Cosmopolitan. Did the “Back Home 
for Keeps” series of ads for Community Plate. 
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COOPER 


THIRTY-EIGHT SPECIALISTS, WORKING ON A QUALITY PRODUCTION LINE, HANDLE 
EVERY TYPE OF COMMERCIAL ART, FROM DUMP TRUCKS TO DREAM GIRLS 


| Picea E. COOPER, INC. is the largest estab- 
lishment of its kind. In this studio work some of the 
more renowned illustrators ... J. Frederick Smith, Coby 
Whitmore, Jon Whitcomb and Stan Klimley, to name a few. 
Altogether, there are some forty illustrators currently as- 
sociated. The studio occupies four floors of 136 East 57th 
Street in New York City. Each artist is furnished with a 
sound proof, north-lighted studio. 

Chuck Cooper, a former artist who started the organ- 
ization about thirteen years ago, interviews talent from 
all over the country and sees that those he employs get 
the work for which they are 
best adapted. Newcomers to 
the studio are in close con- 
tact with the established 11- 
lustrators and are able to 
work with them and learn 
from them. 


The Research Department 
consists of a well stocked 
— library, picture files currently 

WHITMORE kept up to date, and hundreds 
of reference books. Libraries are contacted as_ well 
as museums, galleries, antique shops and the fashion 
centers of New York for any background material nec- 
essary to do a job. Information obtained is authentic and 
saves the artist time and shoe leather. A secretary in 
charge of the model department helps select and book 
models for the illustrations, procures props and accessories. 
A photographer assists with 
the lighting and posing of 
models in the well equipped 
photographic studio, or 
shoots special assignments 
‘‘on location.”” He has print- 
ing facilities and can deliver 
them to the illustrator to start 
his job in a couple of hours 
if necessary. 


SMITH The heart of this sleek art 
Organization is the Sales Department. Armed with a 
working knowledge of type, photography, engraving and 
printing, they contact advertising agencies, manufacturers, 
lithographers and magazine art editors, procuring a steady 
flow of assignments for Cooper’s art staff. 

Each of the artists represented by Charles Cooper is a 
specialist. Fred Brauer is in charge of layout and design; 
John Parker does still lifes. 
Joe De Mers is a pin-up mas- 
ter, best-known to Esquire 
readers; Stan Klimley, Jon 
Whitcomb, Coby Whitmore, 
and J. Frederick Smith rank 
among the top fifty in the 
country. 


JON WHITCOMB is 
probably the choice of more 
KLIMLEY devotees of the sparkling and 


COBY WHITMORE: 


J. FREDERICK SMITH: 


STAN KLIMLEY: 


© Ladies Home Journal KS 


© Colliers 


McCalls 
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One of America’s highest paid commercial illustrators, Whitcomb 
annually earns more than the President of the United States. 


romantic in illustration than any other atist in America. 
His admirers are gleaned from the youthful element, and 
the young in heart. Born in Oklahoma in 1907, the hand- 
some Whitcomb, now in his forties, still manages to look 
like a screen idol. He spent three years at Wesleyan College 
in Delaware, Ohio, then transferred to Ohio State Univer- 
sity, where he joined the art staff of the humor monthly, 
Sundial. Slaving away in the labyrinth of Hayes Hall, 
where the fine arts department was located, he found that 
commercial art was more to his taste, and made no bones 
about it. He began earning his first professional wages dur- 
ing college. In his Freshman year at Wesleyan, he served 
a summer stint designing posters for theaters in Cleveland. 


While sketching for the Sundial, he worked alongside 
Clayton Rawson, now well-known for his mystery stories, 
and Milton Caniff, creator of “Terry & The Pirates’, and 
most recently, “Steve Canyon.” Though Whitcomb’s abili- 
ties lay along art lines, he persisted in his efforts to be- 
come a professional writer, and majored in English. 
Happily for his legion of admirers, his art sales settled the 
matter, and in 1934 he went to New York City to work 
as an apprentice at the Fawn Studios, an art agency. His 
first big time job was for Colliers in 1936. Looking back at 
the quality of this early professional work, he shakes his 
head in wonder that the magazine dared publish it. Today, 
he need have no fears, for his earnings are now in five 
hgures. He prefers to work in water color, both trans- 
parent and opaque. 


J. FREDERICK SMITH is a relative newcomer to the 
top ranks. Born in Pasadena, California, Smith attended 
the University of Southern California (for six days) and 
then transferred to Chouinard Art School, alma mater of 
another popular illustrator, Mario Cooper. There, osten- 
sibly te study costume design, he became interested in an 
offer from Walt Disney to animate Mickey Mouse. After 
some time at this, Smith migrated to New York and tried 
to crack the field of fashion design. Charles E. Cooper saw 
possibilities in him and took him on their staff, but the war 
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came along, and he found himself on the staff of YANK. 
After V-J Day, he won several assignments from Esquire 
Magazine and now is a mainstay of the Cooper organiza- 
tion. Married to Sheilah Beckett, well-known as an illus- 
trator in her own right, they live with a young son in 
Ossining, N. Y. <A frustrated musician, Fred Smith’s idea 
of a wonderful time is to tune in hot jazz or abuse the fam- 
ily piano. 


STANLEY KLIMLEY started his career with a trum- 
pet instead of the customary brush. Fresh from high school 
in home town Rochester, he came to the big city to make 
a fortune as an artist, but nobody bought, so worked with 
various dance bands who liked his trumpet style. Back in 
Rochester, a while later, Klimley met and married fellow- 
artist, Dorothy Abbott, and started doing serious work in 
the fashion field. Dorothy talked him into returning to 
Manhattan, where they opened their own fashion studio. 
It was an immediate success, but the war put a quietus on 
business, and Klimley turned to free-lance magazine illus- 
tration. He still specializes in stories calling for lovely 
ladies garbed in Klimley-creations. 


COBY WHITMORE hails from Dayton, Ohio, and 
reached New York by way of Chicago. His formal training 
includes instruction at the Dayton Art Institute and Chi- 
cago Art Institute. Married to the former Virginia Comer, 
they live in Briarcliff Manor, within easy driving distance 
of the studio. Racing cars are Whitmore’s hobby and the 
garage at home is a melange of automotive parts. ©@ 


JON WHITCOMB Veto Deodorant—Advt. 
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By 
BURNE HOGARTH 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR: “CARTOONISTS G ILLUSTRATORS SCHOOL” 


HORTLY after the recent war ended, a storm suddenly broke 
~ over the heads of the Comic art industry. Newspapers and comic 
books were viciously attacked in print and from the pulpit as being 
detrimental to the education of the American child, Released from 
the effort of participating in a global conflict, Joe Smith, average 
man, came home and took a long look around. He didn't like what 
he saw. The house needed repairs, everything was hard to get, his 
wife didn’t seem to understand him, and the kids were running wild 
all over the place. His oldest boy was making headlines staging 
stick-ups (using Joe’s souvenir pistol). 


Politicians, police chiefs, sociologists and clergy all were rightly 
concerned with Joe’s problem. But some, jumping the gun, pointed 
an immediate finger of scorn at the comic strip and comic book 
little Joe Jr. had been reading, and announced that here was the 
corrupting influence! ‘Lurid-minded cartoonists and money mad 
editors are feeding our children everything including the stuff from 
the kitchen sink!” went up the howl. 


If we examine this matter more rationally we're apt to come up 
with some interesting information. If it is true, as the critics of the 
comic industry say, that the strips are breeding grounds for im- 
morality, sadism and violence—then it must also be assumed that 
none of these evils existed before the comics portrayed them. Un- 
fortunately, however, these conditions are as old as Man. Again, 
these malpractices can be found in Vladivostak and Pago Pago, 
where nobody reads the comics. If it is true that censorship and 
pressure group control is the only answer, then we should expect 
to face the same problem in censoring everything from the Bible 
through tairy tales. If restrictive legislation is the answer, then 
let's not stop merely at comics—let’s ban all other problems, like 
bald heads, tight pants and fatty tissue. 


As a cartoonist, I will be the first to admit there have been abuses 
of the right to appear in print. Publishers have brought out some 
items that are far from first rate. Comics, like everything else still 


Cartoonists today must know the ethics and taboos of the trade. The 

Carioonists and Illustrators School in New York is one of the 

best-known proving grounds for development of talent in this 
specialized field. 


Burne Hogarth helped bring serious art to the comic field with his 
“Tarzan” adventure strip. 


in a formative stage, must pass through blind alleys before finding 
themselves. But the question of “censorship” is most distasteful to 
any intelligent person. Such a system should be voluntary and the 
responsibility of the industry. And the industry is meeting its prob- 
lem today, with formation of powerful societies within its own 
boundaries, such as the National Cartoonists Society and the Asso- 
ciation of Comic Magazine Publishers. Organizations, such as the 
“Cartoonists & Illustrators School” with which I am associated, 
are now on the front line to bring the youth and adults of our 
country a product of high ideals and worthwhile entertainment. 


Yes, the Comic Strips are growing up. They are no longer just 
for the youngsters, but are eagerly followed by a hundred million 
adults as well. They do not create the times, but rather, mirror it. 
If everything today is not light and sweetness, if Little Lord 
Fauntleroy has vanished in the mists, it is not the fault of the in- 
dustry, but rather is a product of our accelerated civilization, in 
which, unfortunately, the tough and the detective, the atom bomb 
and the rocket to Mars have become reflected symbols of our culture. 


1930: BIRTH OF THE ADVENTURE STRIP 


It was only twenty years ago that the “comic’’ character always 
made more or less funny remarks, and each final panel showed 
someone going “Pow!” and flying off the page as a result of some 
hilarious joke. But, about the year 1930 or so, a new form of strip 
was evolved, one in which nothing funny was said. Instead, it be- 
came a question of adventure and far-off places. This first strip 
happened to be an adaptation of Edgar Rice Burroughs’ “Tarzan.” 
I draw that strip today. “Tarzan” proved to be different. He and 
his legion of prototypes take the chap who has had a tough day at 
the offce, and whirl him away into realms of romance and adven- 
ture. The problems of earning a living are forgotten for a_ brief 
while. Good drawing is a requisite, of course. The characters have 
to be believable. With “Tarzan” the comic industry came of age. 


Taking a peek behind the scenes we find that the comic artist 
lives a paradox. His work and name are known to millions of people. 
His earnings are often astronomical. And yet—he goes completely 
unrecognized on the street. Little is known of his private life. It is 
his brain child that is revered and idolized. He's just the fellow that 
pushes the pen. But he pushes a mighty pen, and can, with a chance 


(please turn to page 28) 
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MARTHA SAWYERS: 
(continued from page 8) 


3. Making several sketches in rough. 

4. Finding suitable models, who will assume the poses 
indicated in the rough sketches. 

5. The actual painting or drawing. 

As far back as she can remember, Martha Sawyers 
wanted to do just what she is now doing. As a little girl 
in Corsicana, Texas, she dreamed of crashing the field that, 
at that time, was almost exclusively the province of male 
artists. When she had saved the necessary money, she 
enrolled at the Art Students’ League in Manhattan. Work- 
ing alongside her was another young artist, a fellow named 
Bill Reusswig. She married him. Today, he is an adver- 
tising illustrator, specializing in advertising. They spend 
their free time playing golf, going cormorant fishing and 
traveling throughout the world. Miss Sawyers’ assign- 
ments have taken her to many parts of China, Burma, 
India, and the East Indies. 


The model and costume must be authentic in order to satisfy 
Martha Sawyers’ primary requirement. 


The road of the professional illustrator is sometimes 
fraught with peril, Miss Sawyers points out. She remem- 
bers the time she did a cover for Colliers, which brought 
a deluge of angry letters from readers. It depicted, in- 
nocently enough, a lovely American girl carrying a little 
dachshund under her arm. The dog’s blanket was made in 
the motif of an American flag, and it was not so much the 
use of the American symbol that occasioned the reader’s pro- 
tests as did the nationality of the pup. “I almost cried my 
eyes out about it,” she admits, “but it was an assignment, 


and an artist must follow directions.”’ 
(Continued on page 30) 


ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN: 


(continued from page 7) 


make a careful color sketch, and stick to it faithfully in the 
finished picture. Getting away from it will involve you, 
every time. This is the procedure of all successful illus- 
trators. 

Another important phase is research. You must have on 
hand all the necessary material before you start. You must 
have clipping files of many, many things that might be 
needed in a picture. One great help is a Mail order cata- 
logue of the Sears Roebuck variety. It’s also helpful to 
own a small camera. If the scene you are doing is laid in 
a night club, saloon, office, theater, or outdoors, go and get 
the real thing. 
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Selection is important too. What is best for your pic- 
ture in the way of accessories, what to leave in, and what 
not to put in—this is all part of good taste. All objects 
in a picture should be as beautifully done as in a care- 
ful still life. For a fine example, study the work of Al 
Parker. Another man who shows great simplicity in the 
use of black, white and gray is Peter Arno of the “New 
Yorker” magazine. 

In the making of a picture you have masses of dark, light, 
and gray. No darks in the lighter parts of the light mass, 
should be as light as the lighter parts of the dark mass. 
Around these simple masses which form the principle sub- 
ject, there should be lively decorations to suit the subject 
and add “atmosphere.”’ These will also take away the 
monotony of your simple masses. 

I explain to my students that there are other profitable 
forms of illustration besides editorial art. To suggest a 
few—commercial art, posters, car cards, childrens’ books, 
calenders, pamphlets, pocket book covers, movie exploita- 
tion, ete. 

When I started with my class, I found the students were 
not spending enough time in careful drawing. I impressed 
on them the importance of well drawn hands and features. 
Then I decided to keep the model in the same pose five 
mornings a week so they could really dig in and draw. 
I told them to start working in color, and arranged to have 
the models wear colorful outfits. 

Each week, I assign a problem as home work. I describe 
a situation in detail, and they are to plan it for a full page 
or a double spread for a magazine. One week, it may be 
a love scene; the next, a mystery. Then, one with char- 
acters, and so on. In this way I find out what the student 
is best fitted for. Later I'll have them try advertising lay- 
outs with some product in mind, and after that they'll try 
the other forms of illustration I’ve mentioned. 


ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“CLAUDIA”: 


One of the famous series of magazine illus- 
trations done for the Rose Franken stories. 


When the lay-outs show promise, I help to improve them, 
so that the students can go ahead with the finish. Then, as 
some of the students have cameras, we pose models with 
acting ability, in specific story situations. 

Nearly all illustrators use the camera today. In no other 
way is it possible to freeze the transient expressions, and 
natural attitudes. I show my students how to direct models, 
thus getting the best results. I tell them that they them- 
selves have to be actors and directors, so that the model 
will have no doubt as to exactly what is desired. 

Sensible, factual training is essential in the development 
of commercial illustrators. Abstract talk must be held to 
an absolute minimum. When the student knows how to pro- 
ceed, improvement is inevitable. © 
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Latest in Books 


AN HONEST CRITIQUE OF SELECTED ART BOOKS 
RECOMMENDED BY 


EBook Oditor 


ALL BOOKS LISTED MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH “DESIGN.” 


Send check, with description of book and publisher, to: 
“Book Editor,” DESIGN Magazine, 337 South High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Always include date of review. 


MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE: by Charles Seymour, Jr. 
Coward-McCann, Inc. $9.75 

Place this among the finely gravured volumes published 
this vear, on the best in sculpture. The 142 pages of illus- 
trations in this 184 page book are excellent reproductions of 
the three-dimensional art pieces to be seen at the National 
Gallery of Art (Smithsonian Institute) in Washington, D. 
C. Spanning the seven centuries (1200-1900), Mr. Sey- 
mour discusses and analyzes bas-reliefs, classic and baroque 
forms of the greatest schools of sculpture, including the 
English, French, Italian, and Burgundian. The volume has 
exquisitely gravured 9” x 12” pages. 


ADVERTISING COPYWRITING: By Burton, Kreer & Gray 
Prentice Hall Publishers $7.65 
This is a handbook for the advertising copywriter; at 
the same time it is of equal value for the advertising artist. 
Both the writer and artist have need of a basic appreciation 
of each other’s problems. When they have exchanged this 
knowledge, the advertising layout will be superior. “.ddver- 
tising Copywriting” is such a volume. Its 500 pages are 
well-illustrated with actual advertising examples. 


BETTER LEARNING THRU CURRENT MATERIALS: 
Kinney G&G Dresden 


Stanford Press $3.00 

A book for art educators, offering a series of case his- 
tories concerning classroom projects. Much of the material, 
while not intended exclusively for the art teacher, is readily 
adaptable to his needs. The chapters on Display and on use 
of current events as teaching aids are excellent. 


28TH ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING G EDITORIAL ART: 
Pitman Publishing Corp. $8.00 
Each year, the advertising and commercial art profes- 
sionals looks forward to this volume, which contains the 
prize-winning ads, brochures, covers and editorial illus- 
tration work of the past year. The 28th Annual contains 
252 pages of top level commercial art, many of which are 
reproduced in color. The contents cover the fields of 
product illustration, magazine and newspaper art, fashions 
and advertising art. This book is invaluable te the art 
agency man and commercial art student, for it will prove 
a constant source of inspiration, and a permanent record 
of the trends of 1948-49. 


SCHOOL IDEALS: 
Ideals Pub. Co. $1.25 
Issued periodically, this 
cellophane-covered art paper 
book is especially prepared 
for teachers of the Elemen- 
tary level. It contains many 
full color art reproductions, 
suitable for classroom bulle- 
tin board use, and is both 
patriotic and inspirational in 
tone, affording the teacher a 
handy aid containing art, 
poetry and prose. Each suc- 
cessive issue covers a timely portion of the year. 
MODERN METHODS & MATERIALS OF ETCHING 


by Harry Sternberg 
McGraw-Hill Co. $4.00 


The author of “Silk Screen Color Printing” turns the 
spotlight on the well-known, but little understood process 
which was a favorite of Rembrandt, Van Gogh and Durer. 
Technical methods have improved since those days, but 
the skilled process is still largely no better than its origi- 
nating artist. Author Sternberg goes through every major 
and minor step in the clear, concise manner that has made 
him a favorite instructor at the Art Students League. 
Well-illustraed and step-by-step. 


ART NOW: by Herbert Read 
Pitman Publishers $6.00 


The new edition of this well known book on modern art 
contains almost 200 illustrations, with four being repro- 
duced in full color. The first section covers the background 
of contemporay art forms in sculpture and painting and 
delves into such diverse channels as Symbolism, Surreal- 


ism, Abstraction, and Expressionism. Most of today’s 
painting giants are represented in the second section, which 
is entirely made up of art reproductions. 
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‘John-J- Newman 


Mr. Newman is one of the country’s outstanding authorities 
on painting techniques and art materials. Readers are invited 
to present their problems to this column. Write: John J. 
Newman, 5th Floor, 460 W. 34th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Mr. W. F. from Seattle, Wash. says: 


“I HAVE SEEN SOME WATER COLORS THAT HAVE A 
GRAINY, SEDIMENTED TEXTURE. HOW CAN I PRO- 
DUCE SUCH AN EFFECT?” 


By making washes with the heavy, opaque colors; such 
as vermilion, cerulean blue, oxide of chromium opaque, 
yellow and red cadmiums, and the earth and iron oxide 
colors. Dilute these colors with water to such a degree as 
to make them produce opalescent wash—a heavy applica- 
tion will not display the texture you are striving to obtain. 
Admixtures of the above colors with the transparent colors 
will also give a similar, but somewhat modified quality. 
Lay these washes on a rough water color paper and let 
the little puddles settle into the depressions of the paper. 


Mr. G. H. of Tucson, Arizona asks: 


“WHAT DO YOU RECOMMEND TO PREVENT QUICK 
DRYING OF THE WATER COLORS ON THE PAPER IN A 
HOT, DRY CLIMATE?” 


Make a solution of from 4 to 2 oz. of U.S. P. glycerine 
to 16 oz. of distilled water, with about 5 drops of euginol 
or oil of clove. Give the paper a wash of this mixture and 
use it also for the medium and brush washing while paint- 
ing. The proportion of glycerine is adjusted to accom- 
modate the action of the drying more if it dries too fast— 
but don’t overload the water with glycerine so that you 
have a non-drying syrup. 


Mr. E. W. from Palo Alto, California wants to know: 
“WHAT IS A SILVER POINT DRAWING?” 

A drawing made with a silver needle, rod or wire upon 
a paper having a fine, hard-toothed surface. (This surface 
can be made by giving a sheet of 100% rag water color 
paper several even coats of white water color—burnishing 
each coat when it dries.) The line is caused by the oxida- 
tion or tarnishing of the silver particles left on the paper, 
thus producing lines of varying degrees of gray. 


A. G. of Hempstead, Long Island asks: 
“WHAT IS A GRISAILLE?” 


A monochromatic painting, usually in values of gray, 
resembling a bas-relief. 


Mr. G. F. from Buffalo, N. Y. wants to know: 


CAN ANY INK BE USED FOR DRAWING ON CANVAS AND 
THEN BE PAINTED UPON WITH OIL COLORS? 


The only ink that should be used is India ink. 


DORA DE VRIES: 


(continued from page 9) 


I've also been given story illustrations by Glamour, Mc- 
Call's, Seventeen and Town & Country magazines. (Along 
with this, | have drawn personality sketches for the World- 
Teleqram, Glamour and Marshall Field & Company.) 


I covered the ““New Look” for Life magazine in the fall 
of 47 and drew on the spot at places like Hattie Carnegie’s 
and Ben Reig’s, often covering five wholesale houses and 
producing fifteen finished drawings a day for this particular 
assignment. This was one of the jobs that demanded versa- 
tility from the fashion artist. Often, one has to be a true re- 
porter, so | must state the Facts of Life here and now. 
Away with this art school nonsense of dragging a particu- 
larly beautiful line on paper and using that as a sample, when 
seeking work. Fashion accounts aren’t interested in your fine 
arts diploma—only in how well your work will “Sell” their 
product. Exaggeration in drawing is one thing, but being 
pulled along by a line and being untrue to actual fact is 
another. If you don’t believe me, consult your merchandis- 
ing man in New York City or points West. 


I started out by selling spot drawings to the New Yorker 
by mail, from Schenectady, N. Y. (1 was born there.) I 
received enough for each spot drawing to pay the monthly 
gas and light bill at home. 


In high school, I took the art course but was never bright 
at arts and crafts or at copying museum costumes. I was 
a cashier in a movie house, wore the brightest red dresses 
in town and died a million deaths when my high school 
cronies, (who were then going to Parson’s in New York), 
passed me by as if they were flint. I was also a clerk in the 
General Electric Company until I convinced my _ brother, 
John, that I was worth sending to art school. This con- 
viction was finally catalyzed in a mixture of tears and 
whatever it is that makes someone love someone else. 


My two years at Pratt Institute, studying the Fine Art 
course, were two of the best years of my life. I began to 
familiarize myself with different media and I learned how 
to work. They taught me that an artist needed to set him- 
self a definite schedule, or he would have nothing to show 
for his time. Through self-discipline I lived during a dis- 
couraging and frightening depression by drawing. I realized 
then what a long road it was, but it was mine, chosen, 
vouched for, and adhered to. I could do other things for a 
living in those grey days. I could type for twenty cents an 
hour, or work in an offset department for twenty dollars 
a week, including overtime, but nobody or no circumstance 
could stop me from drawing the snow or the neighbors or 
the railroad station on State Street. 


I love to work in anything but oil. It hasn’t a light enough 
touch for me, but that’s just a personal conviction. This 
past January, my husband, Jim Mathieu, blew the dust off 
an old, never-used box of pastels and said, ‘‘Here, work 
with these and make something happen. You say you're 
bored with everything else.” As it turned out, pastels didn't 
bore me, but the fine chalk dust got in my nose, my eye- 
lashes, my clothes, and made me miserable. Particularly 
when the finished result was not to my liking. But I prac- 
ticed and when it finally seemed to look right, I didn’t no- 
tice anything else. My pastels were accepted by Town & 
Country magazine. 


If I were to offer newcomers to fashion illustration any 
advice, I might say that the way to stay in business, once 
(please turn to page 30) 
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CONDUCTED BY FLORENCE LEWISON 


COPYRIGHT MCMXLIX 


A COLUMN OF REVIEWS, CHIT-CHAT AND INFORMATION FROM THE ART CAPITOL OF AMERICA 


HUZZAHS AND BOO’S AWARDED LADY ARTISTS IN N. Y. SHOWS 


I AM not a feminist by the narrowest margin—yet I wish I could muster more enthusiasm 


for the exhibits in the NEW YORK SOCIETY OF WOMEN ARTISTS at the River- 
side Museum. With the exception of a few works the level of the show is hardly above that 
of striving students. However, it is heartening to be able to report that the showing by mem- 
bers of the NATIONAL SOCIETY OF WOMEN ARTISTS and the ARGENT GALLER- 
IES renewed my faith in the capabilities of my sex. After the Riverside show, this was a 
real pick-up. In aggregate the show at the Argent is of greater maturity and variety of 


expression. 


LENA GURR dominates her fellow-exhibitors with a glowing canvas “Stringing Beads”’. 
Here is an inventive sort of painting, whose distinctiveness is achieved through a play of 


light and pattern. 


LILY SHUFF is another painter who impresses with intelligent use of her medium in 
a sensitively handled oil. “Bereaved.” A stirring, boldly executed canvas is “Towering Rock’”’ 


by NAOMI LORNE. CLARA SHAINESS 
almost makes the grade with clever manip- 
ulation of brilliant colors, but her work 
lacks cohesive quality. It lacks organization. 
Nancy Ranson, Mildred Hanrath, and 


Sabina Teichman were also well represented. 


HOLIDAY GROUP AT PERLS 


An engaging group show of regulars of 
the Perls Gallery is hanging during the holli- 
day season. Almost any of the small oils, 
water colors or drawings (priced from $50 
to $500) would make a welcome gift to the 
art-appreciative recivient. “Golden Bull” by 
DARREL AUSTIN is one of this artist’s 
best smaller canvasses, and a delicately de- 
signed picture by CAROL BLANCHARD 
would add a decorative note to any wall. 
Others are by KARL PRIEBE, PAPSDORF, 
CARRENO, DUFY, MATISSE, MODI- 
GLIANI, PICASSO and VLAMINCK. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY HAS ANNIVERSARY 


On the occasion of their 125th anniver- 
say, the NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DE. 
SIGN is holding an exhibition which serves 
to remind us of the American artists’ ini- 
tlative and determination to create. Con- 
sidering the Academy’s present conserva- 
tiveness, it is sometimes difficult to recall its 
revolutionary beginning. Back in 1825, it 
toke away from the parent organization, 
The American Academy of Arts, after sev- 
eral artists were snubbed and refused per- 
mission to sketch from the Academy’s “Im- 
ported” casts. 


The steps of the present Academy’s 
growth (as recounted in its anniversary cele- 
bration folder) make interesting reading. 
One’s curiosity is stirred in noting the many 
changes the lives of artists have undergone 
during the past one and a quarter centuries. 
It would be interesting to know why the 
National Academy has lost the power to 
stimulate artists towards greater creativity, 
through the years. 


The exhibition is strictly a “members af- 
fair’, and as such is a fitting acknowledge- 
ment of the occasion—all typically repre- 
sented. Unfortunately obvious, however, is 
the fact that most of the better contribu- 
tions are by non-academy trained artists. 


by LENA GURR 


An oil painting at the Argent 


STRINGING BEADS: 


MEMORIAL TO ALFRED MAURER 
Why Alfred Maurer has not been extolled 


heretofore as one of our truly fine Ameri- 
can Artists, is a puzzle. I’ve just seen the 
retrospective exhibition of his work at the 
Whitney Museum. Here is an artist who 
ran the gamut of creative experiences from 
the ‘“‘Ash-Can School’ to Braque. Maurer 
excelled in many techniques and still never 
was guilty of imitation or triviality. 


I find his recurrent use of a certain 
female type a little trying and his drawings 
somewhat inadequate. But in his painting 
he is venturesome and eloquent. He knew 
how to weld craftsmanship with a good pal- 
ette, from which emerged solid constructions 
that were, for his time, amazingly proges- 
sive in concept and treatment. 


It is a little saddening to once more (as 
with Van Gogh) hail an artist’s efforts when 
he can no longer hear the hosannas. 


PRIZE COMPETITION ANNOUNCED 


A wonderful opportunity for young art- 
ists is the EMILY LOWE AWARD—an 
annual competition that will met the four 
winners cash prizes totalling $1500 and a 
showing at the Eggleston Galleries. For de- 
tails write the gallery at 161 West 57 Str., 
New York 19, N.Y, 


NEW YEAR’S ART PARTY 

Artists Equity has done it again this year! 

he entertainment committee launched 
plans for a unique New Year’s party, to 
which guests were invited to bring their own 
picnic-style refreshments. Banquet facilities 
permitted a Midnight Picnic and Twelve 
O’clock Jamboree. The wall decoration 
theme: “Famous Paintings of Picnics.” A 
giant Christmas tree, loaded with ‘‘mobiles”’ 
played a central role. At the stroke of mid- 
night, the contents of the tree were auc- 
tioned to the highest bidders. 

INTERESTING TIDBITS 

New Yorkers are invited to the exhibition 
of Paintings and Watercolors of American 
artists, at the Milch Galleries (55 E. 57th 
St.). It’s scheduled through Jan. 28... . 
The Museum of Modern Art (!1 W. 53rd 
now holding its annual Christmas art pag- 
eant for children only. Made up of works 
of art and moving toys, the Carnival will 
continue through Feb. 19, 1950. Also 
featured at the Museum currently (through 
Feb. 19) is the largest Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion of the works of modernist Paul Klee. 
It consists of 200 drawings and prints, 
brought here from the Klee Foundation at 
Berne, Switzerland. 


DAVID LAX AT GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES 

DAVID LAX is a unique fellow for 
three reasons. First, he had a fine idea for 
a series of paintings on a significant theme. 
Second, he found someone to subsidize him 
so that he could take time out to produce 
them. Third, he had the ability to com- 
plete his project. Titled ‘“DENUNCIA- 
TION” these paintings depict the horrors of 
war and in them Lax utilizes every technical 
means at his command—organization of 
line, form and color—to convey his all- 
important message. (See DESIGN cover.) 

This exhibition will travel extensively. 
At the close of the New York showing it 
will be exhibited at the ASSOCIATED 
AMERICAN ARTISTS Galleries in Chi- 
cago (Jan. 15), then to the Los Angeles 
branch of the American Artists Ass'n. 
(Apr. 1). After California, it moves on to 
Argentina and then to Paris. (My, what 
a shock these meaningful canvasses_ will 
bring to the Left Bank!) © 


by BARSE MILLER 


At the National Academy of Design 


PARISH PLAYGROUND 
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BARRY STEPHENS: 
(continued frem page ])) 


senger service for sketches, obtain models for the artist if he needs 
them, deliver the paintings, and service any corrections. For the 
services outlined above he receives a percentage of the gross price 
of each piece of work. He also does all the billing and bookkeeping 
for the work. 


WHY ART DIRECTORS PREFER DEALING WITH THE “REP” 


Art directors and editors like working through representatives 
only when they have confidence in the agent. But if this is well 
founded, such contacts are helpful to the art buyers. For one thing, 
the representative is likely to see a painting in the same light as the 
buyer—that it is a commercial commodity (however nice!), and that 
it is only one part of a whole—the whole being other pieces of art 
or copy, engravings that must be made, publication dates to be met. 
The average artist may be rather thoughtless in these matters. Sec- 
ondly, the representative talks to the buyers at much greater length 
on the overall pattern of the magazine (or the advertising campaign). 
He knows more about what went before and what is to come after, 
than the artist doing the individual painting. The representative 
also is a reservoir of information about his other artists, so that 
if a rush job comes through, the busy art director can call him in 
and get quick, factual information about an artist’s type of work, 
whether the particular job is one suitable to the artist and when he 
can delivér it. The average representative will have enough artists 
so that one or the other can always be made available to the art 
director under the stress of time. In short, the representative can 
act as a commando lieutenant to the art director, and therein lies one 
of his greatest values. 


CHOOSING A BRANCH OF ILLUSTRATION 


The artist can select his particular field only by experimenting and 
discovering which one he likes best. As with other work, the job 
you like will be the one you are most successful in. If you like still 
life, then that is your field. If you like gallery art and can do it 
well, you had better stick to it. If you can paint pretty girls well, 
your field is in this category. I believe it is difficult to state beyond 
vagaries how an artist can discover his best field. All of them are 
reasonably lucrative, and often many of those artists who were 
successful in one field will change in later years. I know one cover 
artist who used to be one of the best still-life men in America— 
today he paints figures. The best rule is to do that which your own 
tastes and inclinations permit you to do best. 


THREE NAMES YOU WILL HEAR MORE ABOUT 


In the operation of our Studios in Chicago we have brought out 
several most promising young illustrators who are studio-trained. 
To mention three of them, I believe much will be heard of Bob 
Hilbert, (now doing illustrations for Collier's, Esquire, King Fea- 
tures and The American Weekly.) Also, Bill Baker, who is doing 
illustrations for The American, Collier's, King Features and others. 
Then there is James Weathers, who is making illustrations for 
Esquire, Coronet and Colliers. 1 believe these three young artists 
are going to become very prominent in the field of illustration. 


“FINE ART VS. ILLUSTRATION” 


Many people ask me how I feel about the merits of illustration 
as compared to gallery art. First, let me say that the term “fine 
art’ is a misnomer. Many forms of art are “fine ar:”’ and never see 
the inside of a gallery. But magazine story illustration, weighed 
against gallery art, has, at this time, much to be said for it. We 
must remember that all so-called gallery art of the past was cus- 
tomarily made for specific purposes other than to hang in a library 
or even a museum. It was made to be seen by the populace—not by 
a chosen few. Unfortunately there has grown up a sleek class of 
professional “gallery trotters” who decry good drawing or good 
painting for the most part. I do not condemn good gallery painting, 
but I point out that almost any top rank illustrator can outpaint 
and outdraw a majority of our current crop of gallery painters. In 
fact I have seen portraits and scenes done in a gallery manner in 
many illustrators’ studios that have more feeling and more painting 
than in many of New York’s galleries. The illustrator is well con- 
vinced that he is bringing more pleasure and happiness to more 
Americans through the reproduction of his work in the millions of 
impressions run off by our national magazines than can _ possibly 
happen to any gallery painting. 

The average top-flight illustrator lives comfortably. He travels 
extensively and rears a happy, well-educated family. He works in a 
well-equipped studio where he suffers the same tortures of crea- 
tion, the doubts, the long hours of deadening fatigue at an easel 
that too often is only talked about in a Village or Montmartre cafe 
by our gallery artist. His problems are the same. The main differ- 
ence is that instead of a painting to be seen by a few hundred or a 
few thousand people, he is creating a picture for the edification of 
the entire American People. © 
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ABOUT THOSE COMICS: 
(continued from page 23) 


phrase or flick of the penpoint, create a national furor. He can coin 
an expression that will quickly be absorbed into the American 
language. (Remember Popeye's “Blow me down!” and L'il Abner’s 
Schmoo?) 

To his editor, though, he is just an object that is chained to the 
desk, day after day, turning out strip after strip, to meet the ever- 
looming deadline. Six black and whites a week, and then a full- 
sized color supplement for Sunday! The cartoonist earns that 
money. He gets 50% royalty from the Syndicate for every news- 
paper that takes the strip (at $10 per day’s installment) and if he 
appears in a couple of hundred newspapers, his syndicated comic 
can earn him several thousand dollars a week! There are nationally 
known cartoonists who earn a half-million a year. Furthermore, 
this is above and beyond his allied royalties for motion picture, 
radio, television, book and toy manufacturing rights. Wielding a 
No. 3 brush or Gillot 290 pen in his deft little hand, our hero may 
incorporate himself into a million dollar concern. Even the average 
newspaper cartoonist worth his salt may expect to earn $25,000 and 
more for his yearly efforts. The profits rise as the hard-headed 
newspaper editors throughout the country decide to plunk dowpr 
their $10 a day for your strip. It’s half to you and half to the syn- 
dicate that peddles for you. 

So, a man earning this sort of income should rightly be expected 
to watch his manners, steer clear of controversial subject matter, 
avoid the industry’s rigid taboos against misuse of sex, crime, re- 
ligion and morals. And believe me, he does, for, when the public 
stops reading him, the bubble bursts. And that’s a pretty effective 
form of censorship. @ 


THOMPSON ASSOCIATES: 

(continued from page 19) 
balance this, he collects Debussy records and contemporary 
Russian music. 

Other Thompson Associates are James Bingham, Wes 
Snyder, Charles Hawes and Howard Fosberg (for general 
illustration); Tom Hall, and Ren Wicks (for the glamour 
department); A. M. Fitzpatrick, who specializes in auto- 
mobile advertising, and Van Kaufman and Lowell Hess 
for highly decorative illustration. ©@ 


EDITORIAL BOARD OF DESIGN 


Leading Art-Educators and Craftsmen play an important 
part in DESIGNing your future issues. They come from 
every part of the country and are top names in their various 
professions. 

DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanford 
University, California. 


DR. EDWIN ZEIGFELD: National President, N.A.E.A., Director of 
Art, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


MICHAEL ENGEL: Art columnist, lecturer, American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. 


DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textile artist, geacher, writer. 
RALPH M. PEARSON: Author, artist and critic. 
MARION E. MILLER: Denver Public Schools. 


DR. JANE BETSEY WELLING: Professor, Coll. of Ed., Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. 


ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 
ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Art-Education Director, Milwaukee. 

R. GUY COWAN: Design Consultant, Onondaga Pottery, Syracuse. 
ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Public Schools, Toledo. 
DALE GOSS: Art Director of Public Schools, Seattle. 

WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor of Art-Eucation, Knoxville. 


CLARA MACGOWAN CIOBAN: Professor of Art, Northwestern 
University. 

VICTORIA BEDFORD MITCHELL: Binney G Smith Studios, Na- 
tional Workshops Organizer. 

DONNA STODDARD: Florida Southern College. 

MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, author. 
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A BRIEF ANALYSIS OF 


WE usually think of the commercial artist as working in pen 
and ink, but many of them have developed techniques which 
employ such diverse materials as finger-paint, charcoal, oil 
watercolors and tempera. Any medium can be used successfully in 
commercial illustration, providing the artist bears in mind the 
limitations which govern the method by which his work will be 
reproduced. Don’t submit color work to magazines which cannot 
afford color reproductions. Even the reproduction of your work 
in black and white from a color original involves expenses the 
editor or art director may not be willing to accrue. So, study your 
market’s policies, and then, if you wish to attempt a medium pos- 
sibly not too familiar to you—here are some procedures and 
materials: 


@ TEMPERA PAINT is also known as show card color, pos- 
ter color, or opaque water color. Powdered tempera paints are 
common, but one needs to test them to see that they contain 
sufficient glue or other binder. Glue or paste can be added to 
prevent their rubbing off. Generally, too, they do not keep 
long, after mixing with water. A satisfactory tempera can be 
made by combining the following ingredients: one part dry 
pigment (secured at local hardware or paint store), one part 
white clay or barite modeling clay may be put through a fine 
screen or “settled out”), a little glue or even flour paste, a 
little glycerine to retard drying and prevent brittleness, and 
some disinfectant to preserve the glue. Sodium benzoate will 
serve as a preservative. 


@ WATER COLOR has long been a standard medium among 
fashion artists, illustrators and stage-set designers. It is more 
difficult to handle than tempera, but in experienced hands, it 
gives eye-arresting effects. It cannot be easily erased, and 
should be applied quickly and not scrubbed afterwards. Ex- 
perimentation will soon develop many tricks in handling water 
color. For example: to get a hard edge, use dry paper; to get 
a soft line work on wet paper; to get a swift gradation of 
color, fill the brush with water and the tip with color, then 
use the side of the brush; to lay on an even wash, keep the 
board at a uniform tilt and work back and forth at a uniform 
speed, moving a small flood of water down over the area 
while it deposits its color. Other less common devices include: 
pressing with a blotter or sponge to give texture, and scratch- 
ing through the paint with a razor blade for details. 


@ FINGER PAINTING offers a great range of possibilities. 
There are no limits to the inventions possible with finger paint 
in the hands of an experienced person. It is particularly apt 
material for invention because of the speed with which new 
experiments can be made. 


The paper to be used in finger painting must have a glazed 
surface which will resist water for some time. Good quality 
notebook paper will work, but it usually comes in very small 
sheets. (12x18-inch or 18x24-inch are preferred sizes.) Glazed 


shelf paper is good but somewhat expensive. Certain highly 
glazed magazine papers work very well and are available in 
large sizes. Most paper supply houses can furnish satisfactory 
paper if specifications are given. 


A water pan as long as the width of the paper is needed. 
The sink may be stopped up to serve this purpose. The paper 
is first dipped into the water by submerging one edge, held 
taut, and the whole sheet is pulled through under the water. 
After draining off excess water for a few seconds, the paper 
is spread out smoothly on the desk top. The more highly 
glazed side of the paper is the one on which to paint. 


Good finger paint may be made as follows: (1) mix % cup 
laundry starch with % cup cold water. (2) Pour one quart of 
boiling water over this, stirring briskly. This should produce 
a thick starch. (3) Add % cup tempera paint. Beat it in 
thoroughly. Two tablespoons of sodium-benzoate will help 
preserve the paint. 


@ OIL PAINT is generally regarded as suited only to the 
professional painters because of the supposed difficulty of 
handling and the cost. Of course this medium has been a 
favorite with painters for centuries, because it is relatively 
permanent. Oil paint is really the easiest of all paints to 
handle. It is similar to tempera in that it is opaque, but it 
is superior in that the colors do not change perceptibly in 
drying. It also dries much more slowly and so permits greater 
blending and manipulation. 


Preliminary drawings for oil paintings are generally laid 
in with charcoal or pencil. If this is done lightly and surplus 
charcoal is blown off, it will not be necessary to spray the 
drawing with fixative before painting. Many painters prefer 
to draw directly with a brush, using paint thinned greatly 
with turpentine. As the paint is applied, it may be thinned 
or used thick. 


The chief advantage of oil paint will be obtained only if it 
is used on a properly sealed surface. Canvas is the traditional 
material, but many painters now are using “masonite” or 
“pressed wood” boards, sealed the same as canvas. 


@ CHARCOAL has the special advantage of being versatile. 
Heavy darks or delicate grays may be attained at will. Big 
sticks of soft charcoal should be used. Many artists use 
chamois skin to rub off light lines and to modify tones. 
Kneaded erasers are used to “lift” out lights from dark areas. 
Manila paper is good, although real charcoal paper is not 
expensive. Charcoal is ideal for blocking in water color, oil, 
or tempera paintings. It should invariably be sprayed with 
a fixative to prevent smearing. 


Fixative can be made by mixing white shellac and alcohol. 
Pour off the clear liquid from the top and apply it with a 
small fly spray. © 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


' the School for Art Studies 


MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 


FINE ARTS G COMMERCIAL ARTS 
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iS THERE ART IN COMMERCIAL ART? 
(continued from page 8) 


see almost no other pictures than those in ads, illustra- 
tions or posters. We are deliberately, for profit reasons, 
denying a genuine used art to these millions. And we are 
training many thousands of young people for a ‘“commer- 
cial art’? career, thus continuing the debacle. 


Mr. Gerry Turner, Editor of DESIGN, in his June, 
1949 article on Commercial Advertising Art, makes the 
statement, “Institutional advertising requires the best in 
art, for this is prestige work. A dignified approach is the 
keynote. Informality may be employed, but such advertis- 
ing must cater to all readers and must offend none.” He 
thus gives a place to the distinguished easel picture by a 
leader artist as a means of building prestige for a firm or 
institution. He then qualifies and largely destroys the va- 
lidity of that statement by adding the italicized sentence, 
which amounts to the official creed of the whole commer- 
cial art world, “such advertising must cater to all readers 
and offend none.” The artist, in other words, according to 
this creed, must be a deferential clerk devoted to pleasing 
his customer. He must avoid leadership, adventure, atten- 
tion-commanding shock; he must negate his own historical 


authority and dissipate at need his own integrity. It is this 


official creed I wish to dispute. It has led us into the blind 
alley of mediocrity from which we are doing so little to 
escape. 


Before me is a recent article by an art director (Printers’ 
Ink, Jan. 2nd, 1948, by Franklin Baker) proving at great 
length that fine art in advertising does not pay, that records 
show more sales result from commercial banalities (he, of 
course, does not call them that) than from distinguished 
art. His statistics are probably correct ; our drowning proc- 
ess has gone so far. But—some years back I interviewed 
Container Corporation and Abbott Laboratories, two pio- 
neer users of genuine art, asking if their progressive pro- 
gram paid. Both answers were a positive yes. They would 
never go back to commercial ads. Here was a vote of con- 
fidence in a better future by way of a grant of confidence 
in and authority to the unbridled artist. A leader’s job is 
to lead. A clerk’s job is to follow. How long is it going 
to take us to learn that fact? And to cash in on it with a 
long-term program of importing the greatest possible 
amount of genuine art into “commercial art?” © 


MARTHA SAWYERS: 
(continued fiom page 24) 


The vast majority of her illustrations, however, have 
metavith acclaim, from both the public and the hypercritical 
fine artists who find the work of Martha Sawyers the best 
existing support for the contention that there is no distinct 
boundary between fine and commercial art. ©@ 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION: 
(continued from page 20) 


you've gotten there, is still by showing your work to every- 
one. Particularly to art directors. Don’t be afraid to use 
your head. Look forward, angel not to what J have done, 
(I'll take. a little respect, but not your seat on the subway, 
vet) but to what you as a newcomer can see and delineate. 
Expose the fashion world, in other words, through your 
own eyes. The hand is slower but if you give it a chance, 
it will almost catch up to what’s in the mind. Even if it 
never really does, that’s what makes this muse called fash- 
ion illustration, a ‘‘next-time-my-work-will-be-better” pro- 
fession. @ 
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By 
HARRY STERNBERG 


Instructor in Graphic Arts. Art Students League 


A GUIDE BOOK FOR MASTERING PROFESSIONAL ETCHING! 


This new guidebook, clearly illustrated, shows you the tools, tech- 
niques, mediums and grounds in actual use, and demonstrates the results 
they give. 


Step-by-step, it tells you how to make fine prints with inexpensive 
equipment, how to clean and polish plates, how to mix acid for the bath, 
how to choose the right paper and so on. 


Whether you’re a beginner or professional etcher—here’s your A- 
to-Z guide, written by a prize-winning artist. 


Price: $4-°° 


146 pages, 7x10, illustrated. = And, of vital interest to Commercial Artists 


By 
MATLACK PRICE 


Author of “So Youre Going To Be An Artist” 


A veritable Bible of information on the practice of newspaper and magazine advertising 
layout and design. Hundreds of illustrations, many in color, demonstrate the proper meth- 
ods for improving the appearance of professional advertisements. The commercial artist has 
long needed this book, with its highly factual, simple-to-read information, prepared by a 
man who has spent eighteen years in the field as instructor of Advertising Design and Lay- 
out at the Rhode Island School of Design, and as Editor of the “Architectural Record” and 
with “House & Garden.” There are 356 pages of fact-packed vital information in this splen- 


did book. 
Price: $*6-°° 


order these books from 
[] Price, Advertising and Editorial Layout, $6.00 


McGRAW- HILL 


BOOK CO. 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 18 | Positions 


This offer applies to U.S. only. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days | will remit total cost of book(s) | keep 
and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. ‘(We pay for delivery 
if you remit with this coupon; same return privilege. ) 


[] Sternberg, Modern Methods and Materials of Etching, $4.00 
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